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NUTTING TIME. 


Tne nuts are ripe and the day is fine, 

The purple hills in the sunlight shine, 

And the brown nuts redden the trembling tops 
Of each gnarled tree in the hazel copse. 


The copse is filled with the happy noise 
Of laughing girls and climbing boys, 

And the beaten ches yield their fruit 
That heavily d at each old tree’s root. 


Under the brow of the copse-crowned hill, 
Ethel and I sit silent and still, 

And I hold in mine her small white hand, 
The smallest and whitest in all the land. 


Gather your fruit, ye lads above, 
And fling the nuts at the girls you love: 
The only fruit that to me was dear 


I have gathered to-day in the white hand here. 


THE ENTRY INTO NAPLES. 


He came! not with the pomp of state, 
With bayonets flashing round him; 
But in the broad glare of the day, 
Where frantic thousands lined the way, 
And hopeful, knelt to weep and pray, 
| We found him, 


| He came! not as a conqucror comes, 
With rattling drum and clashing sabre, 
| But like an angel from the skies, 
With form erect and flashing eyes, 
He stood, clothed in the simyle guise 
Of labor. 


He came! as Heaven’s own chosen king, 
His throne a trampled uation, 
Claiming no power but such as came 
From the great glory of his name— 
No weak or meretricious fame, 
No station. 


Out rang the viras fierce and long, 

Made louder by each patriot’s wrong, 

And manly shout joined woman's song, 

Where Marinella’s ha)f-crazed throng 
Hailed freed Italia’s son. 

"Twas noon, high noop, along the way, 

And sunlight danced upon the bay; 

The shouting thousends swayed and swung, 

A hundred bells the chorus rung; 

And Naples, mad from fear and doubt, 

Screamed forth the hero’s welcome shout, 

Screamed forth the hope so long deferred 


Uwa—UNA—UNA—VIVA! 
DEATH AND HELL TO THE DECEIVER! 
VoGLiamMo, viva, viva! 

Gop’s GREAT GRACE TO THE ACHIEVER 


Calm and unmoved amid the whole, 
With eyes that shadowed forth the soul, 
The patriot hero stood. 
Cry upon cry has rent the ais, 
But still the self-same words are there: 
Viva Garibaldi! 
Una—vogliamo, Italie—una! 


Night falls, the deep-mouthed cannons boom 
Their notes of freedom through the gloom, 
And from a thousand hands and throats 
The wildering music swells and floats. 
Along the gay Toledo’s pave 
The joy-mad crowd their greeting’s rave, 
And banners flash upon the night, 
And torches shed a mid-day light, 
Unvailing every hideous sight. 
The beggar jostles with the lord, 

The master with the man, 
The wearer breaks the tyrant’s sword, 


With every lorg forbidden word : 


And kisses where he can. 


—. 


~ 
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Still high above the crash of all, 
The song is loud and clear— 
Above the cannon, bells, and shouts, 
It breaks upon the ear: 
Viva, viva Garibaldi! 
Vogliamo, Italia! 
Una—una—una—viva ! 


God's great grace to the achiever. 


White-armed women, heaving breasted, 
Fiery eyed, and voiced aloud, 
Half of flowing robes divested, 
Wander through the surging crowd, 
Singing loud, 
Viva, viva Garibaldi! 


Far along the Marinella, 7 
Through the night the cries still ring, 
Echoed from Largo. Castello, 
To the palace of the King 
Still they ring, 
Viva, viva Garibaldi! 
Saver of his native land; 
Vogliamo, Italia, 
Una—una—una—viva ! 
Napies, Sept. 8, 1860. 
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THE 
WASHINGTON. 


Ow the preceding page the reader will find a 
picture of one of the most striking seenes of the 
Prince’s tour through this country —his visit to 
the Tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon. “ 
Herald reporter, to whose reports we are so con- 
stantly indebted, thus describes the scene: 


“The day was all that could be desired—the finest that 
the Indian summer could give. Having carefully inspected 
the house, the Prince stood revercntly uncovered in the room 
in which Washington died, looked at the piano which he 
presented to Mrs. Lewis, and examined the key of the Bas 
tile and the other curiosities there. The party cxpressed 
their gratification at the taste and neatness displayed in the 
arrangement of the place, and then proceeded to the Tom) 
of Washington. 

‘‘The Marine band had arrived before them, and, con- 
cealed by a neighboring thicket, began playing a dirge 
composed by the leader. The scene was most impressive. 
The party, with uncovered heads, ranged themselves in 
front of the tomb, so simple yet so grand in its associo- 
tions, and looked in through the iron-grated door at the 
sarcophagus which contains the remains of the Father of 
his Country. Then retiring a few paces, the Prince, the 
President, and the royal party, grouped in front, silently 


«The occasion will become historical A cloud soft- 
ened the sunlight; the sweet, sulemn strains Of the b.auti- 
ful dirge floated around, bringing unconscious tears to cycs 
unused to weep. Wit}iout royal state royalty contemplated 
the last abode of one who, though once pronounced a rebel 
and a traitor by the very ancestors of the Prince, now ranks 
above all king:—the Father ot a Country second to none. 

“* Around were the representatives of that ati-tocracy 
which once proclsited evefy republican a traitor, now 
doing homage to th? yreat repr. sentative republican 
Beside the President vere those whe, in the last batile= 
between England an this country, had «kon a not un- 
prominent part; while he him-elf had ence borne aris 
against the very country whose future ruler was now his 
honored guest. Whaut lessons all must have icersed 
from this visit—what thoughts must have occurred to 
each—how all must have felt that, above all and ovcr all, 
Ged reigns supreme, ordering events for his own wise 
purposes, and working miracles, not, a> unee, hy his in- 
stantancous word, but by the slower process of time. 

** At the request of the Mount Vernou Association, the 
Prince planted, with but little formality, a young horse 
chestnut tree, to commemorate his visit to the plice. The 
tree was planted upon a beautiful little mound, not far 
from the tomb. 

‘¢ This ceremony being over, the party »gain stood for a 
few moments before the tomb, and then, turning away iu 
thoughtful silence, slowly and silently retraced their way 
to the Harriet Lane, which during their absence had been 
transformed, by means of canvas and gay flags, int» a 
beautiful dining saloon, with covers laid for the entire 


party. 
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THE CASE OF THE ARTISANS’ 
BANK. 


HE contingency to which we referred in a 

late number as remotely possible has actu- 
ally occurred—the Artisans’ Bank has stopped 
payment. Fortunately for the city, the munic- 
moneys had been previously transferred to 
a stronger institution—the Park Bank. On 
Saturday afternoon, 29th September, the Cham- 
berlain felt that his own safety required the 
transfer. On Monday afternoon, Ist October, 
the Artisans’ Bank decided to suspend payment. 
It was, as the boys say, ‘“‘touch and go.” Ru- 
mor, indeed, asserts that when the Cliamberlain 
iusisted on the transfer, the Artisans’ Bank 
feund it impossible to meet his check, and that 
the Park Bank solved the difficulty by re-dis- 
eounting the discounted paper of the Artisans’ 
te a large amount. However this may be, it is 
eertain, we believe, that the city moneys are at 
the present time out of danger, and that no- 
thing has been lost by the failure of the Arti- 
sans’ Bank. 

Two reflections are naturally suggested by 
the Providential escape. ‘The first is, that it is 
no fault of Mayor Wood's that the city has not 
lost a million or more by the Artisans’ Bank. 
When he removed Mr. Stout ani appointed Mr. 
Platt chamberlain of the city, he must have 
known the condition of the Artisuns’ Bank. 
There were many reasons why he should have 
known it. No banker of experience was in 
doubt on the subject. The capital of the Arti- 
sans’ was too small for so heavy an Account; 
and that capital, small as it was, was known to 
be impaired. Mr. Platt is a man of high char- 
acter; no word has ever been uttered in our 
hearing against his integrity; but Mr. Platt 
was not alone in the matter, and any bank 
officer of some years’ standing could have sup- 
plied Mayor Wood with other reasons, inde- 
pendent of those we have mentioned, for not 
transferring the city account to the Artisans’ 
Bank, In the face of all this, the account was 
transferred; Mr. Platt was appointed by the 


Mayor and confirmed by the aldermen with a | 


haste which in itself was suspicions, Is it mat- 
ter of wonder that people should whisper to 
such strange tales of corrupt discounts and 
gross bribery ? 

Another point which presents itself is the 
new, light in which these transactions place the 
city account. When the city deposits were in 
the Mechanics’ Bank, and ‘subsequently in the 
Shoe and Leather, the public believed that they 


' were placed there solely for the sake of safety. 


Nor was that belief ill founded. When, some 
years ago, a Mayor of the city—we do not say 
that it was the same functionary who now fills 
that office—sent for the City Chamberlain, and 
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_guggested that he needed a small loan—less 
than $10,000—tbat officer calmly informed bim 
that the Mé@hanics’ Bauk could accommodate 
him with thé Money, on receipt of negotiuble 
paper. In those'days the city account was not 
—like the Roman Empire—sold to the highest 
bidder. ‘Times are changed now, if there be 
any basis for the ramors which are in every 
man’s mouth. If common report is to be be- 
lieved, the Artisans’ Bank mizht have survived 
every thing but the insatiable greed of the cor- 
poration blood-suckers. And who knows what 
it hus eost the Park Bank to get the account? 
The Shoe ard Leather Bank is said to have 
saved money by losing it. 

These city depusits, unless some change be 
made, will come te be regaided as one of those 
fatal gifts which destroy their recipient. No 
bank can hold them without being open to the 
suspicion of having received them corruptly, and 
of retaining them by practices which can not 
but be hurtful to the credit of any financial in- 
stitution. 


THE ITALIAN NUT CRACKED. 


Wen last we wrote on the question of Italy, 
we observed that the great difficulty was to 
know what to do with the Pope. Nobody cares 
about taking the responsibiliiy of attacking him 
in the Vatican; and yet, so long us he stass 
there, it is evident that the Italian question will 
remain unsetiled) Our latest intelligence en- 
courages the hope that the question may Le set- 
tled by the Pope runuing away. 

At latest dates the wiiole of the Papal States, 
with the exception of Rome, Aucona, Civita 
Vecchia, and a smali region round Rome, was 
in the possession uf the Sardiniaus. Ancona 
had been bombarded and was prepuring tu sur- 
render; the advance of Garibaldi from the 
south, and Cialdini from the north, upon Rome, 
could not be long delayed. What can the Pope 
do under the circumstances? He has ten thou- 
sand, and is promised other ten thousand 
Frenchmen to guard him. But twenty or furty 
thousand can not protect him if the Italian 
army attacks Rome. At least forty thousand 
would be needed to protect the Quirinal and 
the Vatican against the people of Rome itself. 
As to resisting an outside fue, the thing is out 
of the question, unless Napoleon proposes to 
throw an overwhelming force into Rume. This 
he can not do. 

The probability is that the problem will be 
solved by the Pope running away and leaving 
the city of Rome open to Garibaldi. It would 
be a most happy solution of the difficulty. 

Some notice is taken in the papers of a differ- 
ence of opinion between Garibaldi and Cavour. 
It has long been known that the great Free 
Captain and the Wily Politician did not aduire 
each other. Garibaldi was a failure in the 
Sardinian Chambers; Cavour never apprcci- 
ated the unprecedented methods of Garibaldi. 
But it is not likely that the dispute will be at- 
tended with any fatal consequences. ‘The Irtal- 
ian movement is now fairly on foot, and neither 
Garibaldi nor Cavuur is essential to its success. 
Both might disappear, and it would still go on. 
If the Pope can be disposed of, we shall hear 
very little of the wrangles of minor agents in 
the drama. 


A HOPE FOR AFRICA. 


Or all parts of the world Africa is the one 
which, fur several centuries, has been the most 
discouraging to optimists, and the most sad- 
dening to lovers of humanity. Civilization first 
dawned—to the best of our knowledge—on the 
banks of the Nile. When England and France 
were howling wildernesses the region whieli we 
call Algeria was the home of a thritty, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturin, race. 
Time was, so we are tauzlit, when even the tor- 
rid realms of the King of Dabomey were of 
mercantile importance, and Phenician traders 
found it pay to grope their way, by the guid- 
ance of the stars, round Cape Palmas and even 
the Cape of Good Hope. But these are almost 
forgotten times. For centuries Africa has been 
a forlorn, useless, hopeless region. Nothing 
good has come out of it, and it has taken no- 
thing in. To philanthropists and statesmen it 
has been a fathomless puzzle; ethnologists have 
used it to prove theories of the relative power 
of the various races of mankind; while theo- 
logians have made a successful point by quot- 
ing its unhappy condition as a proof of the efti- 
cacy of the curse of Ham. 

Now, however, there seems to be a dawn of 
light in the darkness of the African horizon. 
For some years some of the bravest and best 
men in the civilized world have devoted their 
lives to the discovery of the African problem. 
The continent has been triangulated; our maps 
of the interior will very soon be complete. Liv- 
ingstone has sailed up the Zambesi; Burton 
has foreed his way through the Somal country 
nearly to the Mountains of the Moon; Barth 
has elaborately studied and depicted Lake Tsad 
find its vicinity; Du Chaillu has explored the 
equatorial region; the French are energetically 
prosecuting researches toward the sources of 
the Nile and the upper waters of the Senegam- 


bia; while English expeditions in the south 


and up the Niger are likely to leave nothing 
unexplored in those most interesting regions. 

That Africa has a future no one who Le- 
lieves in God's providence and the eternal wis- 
dom of His arrangements can question; and, 
in this age of material progress, there seems to 
be a possibility that that future may at least be 
dimly discerned. There is more life in Africa 
tian people generally are aware. They have a 
railroad in Egypt, and, despite the selfish op- 
position of the English, the Suez Canal will 
soon be a reality. ‘Ihe Emperor of the French 
has just been to Algeria to study out problems 
of material development which he has formed 
for that part of lis dominions. He has al- 
ready given orders for the sinking of systems 
of artesian wells through the desert, and some 
of the must learned men in France are busily 
exploring the } hysical geography of the coun- 
try with a view to improved systems of agri- 
culture. In Senegal great \progress has been 
made since the establishment of the Empire: 
St. Louis has now a trade of some four million 
francs per annum. In the south and southeast 
Great Britain is laboring with equal visor. An- 
other year will settle the cotton question final- 
ly; and, even should it be settled azainst the 
production of the staple in Africa, new regions 
lying north and northeast of Caffreland will be 
opened to Christianity and civilization. ‘Thus, 
on every side, there is at last an awakening from 
the sleep in which the ccntinent of Africa has 
been plunzed since the first spread of Chris- 
lianity. 


THE END OF WALKER. 

We record, in another column, the end of the 
filibuster Walker. No one regrets that he has 
received the merited penalty of his repeated 
infractions of law and sacrifices of life and prop- 
erty. He lived by the sword, and by the sword 
he has perished—as was fit. One may pity 
him, as one may pity any wrong-doer who is 
justly chastised; but no one can say that, in 
his case, the chastisement was undeserved or 
inappropriate, or that the world would have 
been a gainer had he escaped his doom. Man- 
kind and civilization acquiesce in his death. 

At the same time public opinion will not 
justify the conduct of Commander Salmon, of 
the British Navy, who betrayed Walker into 
the hands of the Hondurenus. We have now 
the details of the filibuster’s capture. He sur- 
rendered to Commander Salmon, of her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Navy. 
the Inglish, not to the Hondurenos. Com- 
mander Salmon claimed his sword, not as an 
agent of Honduras, but asa British officer; and 
on these terms he received it. Alvarez, and 
the other Honduras officials, Walker would 
doubtless. have resisted to the last, and would 
have died, had he been overpowered, as became 
a soldier. It was on the faith of Commander 
Salmon’s demand for a surrender to him as a 
British oiticer that Walker gave himself up. 
And Commander Salmon no svoner had him 
in his power than he surrendered him to the 
Honduras authorities. 

Commander Salmon had better resign the 
commission he holds, and seek employment in 
the pawnbroking or lottery policy, or some otli- 
er business which requires no exercise of honor 
or conscience. He is evidently out of place 
in the British Navy. British naval officers are 
gencrally believed to be men of honor and spirit; 
Commander Salmon can not feel at home among 
them. By resigning his commissicn and de- 
voting his energies to some disreputable pursuit 
—such as nature intended him for—he will 
probably forestall the action of the British Ad- 
miralty, which will doubtless remove him with- 
out delay. 

He has had the glory of betraying to his 
death one of the most wrong-headed but brav- 
est men of the age. It is time now that he re- 
tire on his laurels. A meaner act than his 
can not be found in history. 


THE NEW SENSATION. 


Twat is to say, M. Berger, the French billiard- 
player. ° In the midst of the utmost public excite- 
ment in a Presidential canvass, M. Berger has ac- 
tually made himself conspicuous, He has received 
the homage of ainateurs of the game, of its artists, 
its professors ; and he acknowledges his cordial re- 
ception with a peculiar eloquence possible only to 
the French genius. Not only does it impress the 
ear, but it aflects the style of those who describe 
his playing. ‘His game, in fact, seems to have the 
same kind of effect that his speech has. 

A pleasant party assembled to verify the cre- 
dentials of his fame, under the auspices cf our own 
hero of the cue, Mr. Phelan. The party foung M. 
Berger the most frank of Frenchmen, enjoying his 
own successes with the utmost good sense. Befvre 
beginning the exhibition of his skill, M. Berger 
made a speech. Does any body think that Amer- 
icans are peculiarly speech-makers ? Listen, then, 
to the champion of the green ficld and the shining 
balls. 

** Gentlemen, ‘in seeing here the élite of a great 
nation, I experience a double pride. 

‘* The man receives his part of it; the artist his. 

“‘ Let. thanks be rendered to your celebrated 
Professor Phelan, who, by his great talent, has 


He became a prisoner to. 


habituated intelligenée to honor the career of Dill- 


“I thank you then sincerely, gentlemen, and 
pray you to accord me some minutes of attention, 
enough to comprehend my thought and to transmit 
it to your innumeralle readers. 

“I come to America as a brother in billiards, 
not asachampion. ~ 

“Explain, I pray you, my thought to your 
readers, and I shall be very happy. 

‘*The American game is different from the 
French: euch is difficult, as you will presently see. 
The American game is executed by Mr. Phelan 
with an abundance of extraordinary points, and 
he surpasses all that I have hitherto seen of that 
game. 

“It is not, then, astonishing that you should ac- 
cord to Mr. Phelan so much sympathy, for he is 
as good a fellow as he is a great artist. I declare, 
with happiness, that I have been received by Phe- 
Jan as a gentleman and friend, and I am happy to 
announce it to all America. 

“Mr. Phelan, with the strongest players in the 
United States, have offered me the aid of their tal- 
ent at my exhibitions, the first of which will take 
pluce on Monday next, in a hall which I owe to 
the generosi:v of Mr. Phelan. 

Monday, if my ability corresponds with 
my ardent desire of pleasing you, I shall fervently 
beseech the God of Billiards to inspire me with the 
most fantastic combinations, and to vouchsafe to 
me, for their execution, the most magical and the 
most enchanted cue. Long live America!” 

Compare that with the speeches of Mr. Benicia 
Boy and Mr. Champion Sayers—the bashful nod 
of the head, an’! the thick “* All right” of those wor- 
thy professors of the fist! Ilow M. Berger nurses 
his neuns! low clickingly he caroms on his ad- 
jectives! Do vou wonderghat, under the spell of 
his speech, one of the gentlemen who watched the 
gime that followed describes it ala Berger? ‘* Mr. 
Phelan ;lays from the mind: M. Verger plays 
from the heart. ‘That is the game of judgment: 
this of imagination. The prose of Lilliards and 
the poctry. As Berger himself defines it—the sci- 
entific and the romantic. . . Hiis appearance 
in this country will certainly revive the latent ro- 
mance of the bLilliard-room, and recruits will flock 
to his showy and bright standard, to be inspired 
with something of his own gallant and poetic 
spirit.” 

His play is marvelous. He makes balls run 
along the top of the cushion, then descend, and 
carom. He caroms into a hat; upon another ta- 
Lle; and, probably, into the next room. Whatev- 
er is wonderful and unexpected and impossible, he 
does. Not immediately always: sometimes not 
until after several trials, Therein he seems to fall 
below Blondin, who never falls at all, but executes 
his designs at once. M. Berger's ordinary game 
is understood to be worthy his extraordinary pow- 
er; and in a country so devoted to the Lilliard his 
progress will be as triumphant as that of Blondin 
along his rope, of the Prince through his colonies, 
and of Mr. Douglas to his mother. Long live the 
Billiard! 


THE TIMES OF TOM AND JERRY. 


Last week having a sly glance in advance at 
the next number of the CornAdl, the Lounger helped 
his readers and himself to some of Thackeray's gos- 
sip about the Times of George Fourth, and the En- 
gland of thirty-tive and forty years ago. Here is 
a litile more about the novels of that time: 


‘* For our amusements, besides the games in vogue, which 
were pretty much in old times as they are now (exorpt 
crickct, par exemple—and I wish the present youth joy of 
their bowling, and suppose Armstrong and Whitworth will 
bowl at them with light ficld-picoes next), there were novels 
—ah! I trouble you to find such novels in the present day! 
Oh, Scottish Chiefs, didn’t we weep over you! Oh, My» 
tcries of Udolfo, didn’t I and Briggs minor draw pictures out 
of you, as I have said 


** Efforts, feeble indeed, but still giving pleasure to us and 
our friends. ‘I say, old boy, draw us Vivaldi tortured in 
the Inquisition,’ or, ‘Draw us Dom Quixote and the wind- 
mills, you know,” amatcurs would say, to boys who had a 
love of drawing. ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ we liked, our fathers 
admiring it, and telling us (the sly old boys!) it was capital 
fun; but I think I was rather bewildered by it, though 
Roderick Random was and remains delightful. I don't re- 
member having Sterne in the school library, no doubt be- 
cause the works of that divine were not considered decent 
for young pcople. Ah! not against thy genius, oh, father 
of Uncle Toby and Trim, would I say a word in disreepect. 
But I am thankful to live in times when men no longer 
have the temptation to write so as to call blushes on «o- 
men’s cheeks, and would shame to whisper wicked allusions 
to honest boys Then, above all, we had Walter Scott, the 
kindly, the generous, the pure—the companion of what 
countless delightful hours; the purveyor of how much hap- 
piness; the friend whom we recall as the constant ben-fae- 
tor of our youth! How well I remember the type and the 
brownish paper of the old duodecimo ‘Tales of My Land- 
I have never dared to read the ‘ Pirate,’ and the 
* Bride of Lammermoor,’ or * Kenilworth,’ from that day to 
this, because the finale is unhappy, and people die, and are 
murdered at the end. But ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward!" Oh! fora half-holiday, and a quiet corner, and one 
of those books again! Those books, and perhaps those eyes 
with which we read them; and, it may be, the brains be- 
hind the eyes! It may be the tart was good; but how fresh 
the appetite was! If the gods would give me the desire of 
my heart, I should be able to write a story which boys would 
relich for the next few dozen of centuries. The boy-critic 
loves the story: grown up, he loves the author who wrote 
the story. Hence the kindly tie is ertablixhed between 
writer and reader, and lasts pretty nearly for life. I meet 
now who don’t care for Walter Scott, or the * Arabian 
Nights ;" I am sorry for them, unless they in their time 
have found their romancer—their charming Scheherazade. 
By-the-way, Walter, when /vou are writing, tell me who is 
the favorite novelist in the fourth form now? Have you 
got any thing eo good and kindly as dear Miss Edgeworth's 
‘Frank? It used to belong to a fellow's sisters generally ; 
but though he pretended to despise it, and said, ‘Oh, stuff 
for girls!’ he read it; and I think there were one or two 
passages which would try my eyes now, were I to meet with 
the little book.” 
Of one of the most famous books-about-town of 
that day, ‘‘Tom and Jerry,” Thackeray says: 
* As for Thomas and Jeremiah (it is only my witty way 
of calling Tom and Jerry), I went to the British Museum 
the other day on purpose to get it; but somehow, if you 
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will prees the question so closely), on reperusal, Tom and 
Jerry is net so brilliant as I had supposed it to be. The 
pictures are just as fine as ever ; and | shook hands with 
broad-backed Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom with 
delight, after many years’ absence. But the style of the 
writing, I ewn, was not pleasing to me; I even thought 
it a little vulgar—well! well! other writers have been 
considered vulgar—and as a description of the sports and 
amusements of London in the ancient times, more curiotfs 
than amusing. 

** But the pictures!—oh! the pictures are noble still! 
First, there is Jerry arriving from the country, in s green 
coat and leather gviters, and being measured for a fash- 
ionable suit st Corinthian House, by Corinthian Tom's 
tailor. Then away for the career of pleasure and fashion. 
The park! delicious excitement—the theatre! the saloon! 
the green-room! rapturous bliss—the opera itself! and 
then perhaps to Temple Bar, to kno. k down a Charley 
there! There are Jerry and Tom, with their tights and 
little cocked hats, coming from the opera—very mach as 
gentlemen in waiting on royalty are habited now. There 
they are at Almack's iteelf, amidst a crowd of high-bred 
personages, with the Duke of Clarence himself looking at 
them dancing. Now, strange change, they are in Tom 
Cribb’s parlor, where they don't seem te be a whit less at 
home than in fashion’s gilded halls: and now they are at 
Newgate, seeing the irons kaoc’ed off the malefactors’ 
legs previous to execution. What hardened ferocity in 
the countenance of the desperado in yellow breeches! 
What compunction in the mee of the gentleman in black 
(who, I suppose, has been forging), and who clasps his 
hands, and listens to the chaplsin! Now we haste away 
to merrier scenes: to Tatter-all's) ah’ gracious powers! 
what a funny fellow that actor was who performed Dicky 
Green in that scene at the pl:y:); and now we are ata 
private party, at which Corinthian Tom is waltzing (and 
very. gracefully, too, as you must confess) with Corinthian 
Kate, while Bob Logic, the Oxonian, is playing on the 
piano! 

“Tiere, for instance, is a specimen of their talk and 
walk. anys Logic—‘ if «enjoyment ie your noffe, you 
may make the most of an evening at Vauxhall, more than 
at any other place in the metropolis. It is al) free and 
easy. Stay as long as you like, and depart when you 
think proper.’—‘* Your descripti is so flattering, replied 
Jerry, ‘that I do not care how soon the time arrives for 
us to start.’ Logic proposed a ‘ bit of a atrvl.’ in order to 
get rid of an hour or two, which was immediately accept- 
ed by Tom and Jerry. A ‘un or two in Bond Street a 
sfroli through Piccadilly, a look tm at Tatterrall's, a ram- 
b/e through Pall Mall, and a sfrw?f on the Corinthian path, 
fully occupied the time of our heroes until the hour for 
dinner arrived, when a few glasses of Tom's rich wipes 
soon put them on the qui rive, Vauxhall was then the 
object in view, and the Trio started, bent upon enjoying 
the pleasures which this place so amply affords." 


MR. GOUGH. 


Tue effect produced by the famous Temperance 
erator upon his audiences is a most striking illus- 
tration of the broad impression of the purely dra- 
matic stvle of oratory. It is another tribute to 
the influence and power of the drama. Mr. Gough 
is not a thinker—he is an actor. His pictures of 
the misery of drunkenness, in its many a-pects, are 
so vivid and thrilling that the spell over the au- 
dience is that .of the most emotional actor. The 
effect is immediate and immense, but it is more tem- 
porary because it has no intellectual root. 


When Sheridan had finished his speech in the 


Warren Hastings trial, and when Montalembert 
sat down in the last days of the last Legislative 
Assembly of Louis Philippe, after an attack upon 
the Government, it was moved that the Houses 
adjourn, that they might not legislate or judge 
under the sway of strong passion. Mr. Gough's 
effects are akin to these. He sweeps all before 
him, except the passionless reason. That may 
concede the justice of his cause, |ut it does so Le- 
fore he begins. It is not affected by his funny or 
tragical anecdotes. 

Somebedy teld Fox of an eloquent speech he had 
heard the before; “and | will tell you what 
he ssid.” “Step, stop!” exclaimed Fox; “if 
you ¢an tell me what he said, it was not an elo- 
quent speech.” Measured by Fox's standard, Mr. 
Geugh's eloquence is supreme. For if it were re- 
ported and read, the wonder of those who listened 
and yielded to its charm would be amusing. 

For ite immediate purpose of persuading his 
hearers to sign the pledge nothing can be more ad- 
mirably suited than this extraordinary style of 
speech. When a man who has begun to love the 
dram-shop sees the final effect of his passion upon 
himself and his family depicted with terrible pow- 
er before his eyes—forced home upon his imagina- 
tion so that it haunts him and frightens him—he 
will not stay to reason or dally, but will harry to 
seize the pen, as if the signature of his name had 
secured, him against temptation itself. A man 
who has this power over others, and exerts it to 
their welfare and the peace of society, is certainly 
a human benefactor. Before this immense consid- 
eration his comparative claims as an orator disap- 
pear, and only the man whom other generations 
will bless remains. 


— 


THE EDITORIAL SNUG. 

Axr philosophic Lounger who reads the papers 
regularly must often feel disposed to remind them 
of an invariable rule, namely, that familiarity 
breeds contempt. If you print every thing in cap- 
itals, capitals presently cease to be impressive. If 
you “double lead,” and crowd with all kinds of 
exclamation points, every other kind of point is 
inevitably lost. When every possible event is a 
tremendous forerunner of tr dous conseq 
nobody believes in any thing tremendous. You 
have defeated your own purpose. 

Moreover, it is well sometimes to remember that 
the people of this country are tolerably intelligent, 
_ and know a little of their owe affairs. Being thus 
intelligent, when their neighbor, who tl.rives by 
creating €xcitementa and sensations, thru-ts into 
his paper an article bristling with interjections und 
solemn warfnings and, dugubrious prophecies, the 
gool people smile atthe effort of their worthy 
neigh|or, and congratulate him upon his enterprise 
in trade, But as to being frightened by his ter- 
rific performance—that is another thing. They 
sce the innocent face of Snug the Joiner behind this 
fearful roaring and raging lion; and they know 
that the active little Snug is doing a sly bit of 
business strictly in the line of his trade. 


When Snug informs us that the terrible running 
off the track of the Snugville freight and accom- 
modation train is but a sign in advance of the total 
ruin of the wheat crop, and prints it all in staring 
lines and capitals, it would have an alarming ap- 
pearance, and in-pire terror for five minutes, ex- 
cept for the consoling fact that Snug has treated 
us to the same dish any time the-e ten vears. We 
can't get up the appetite, with the Lest will in the 
world, Thank you, we had such a large piece 
yesterday that, really, vou must excuse us. And 
Saug, after all, is not so good a business-man as 
you might suppose, for in the very sume paper 
which contains the woeful prediction he proudly 
challenges a comparison between ours and the 
wheat-lields of all the world. 

Be moderate, therefore, in vour pleasures, vou 
slvest of all sly Snugzs. In the vulgar, not too 
steep! There is going to Le some wheat yet. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL. ‘ 

Ix the second series of Leech’s “Pictures of 
Life and Character,” there is one which represents 
good little Loy just entering the dentist's dreadful 
door. At the same moment nauglity street-lhoy 
number one says to naughty street-Loy number 
two, 

“Oh! I wouldn’t be ‘im. Won't there be a 
neether?” 

That is the expression which naturally arises to 
the lips upon beholding an American book about 
to be judged by John Bull, Doctor of Literary Law, 
The Look deserves the sympathy of all compassion- 
ate souls. Won't there be a scr-c-w-a-u-n-c-h 
neether! 

Yet that process is held to be goo! for the mouth 
and for the general system. It is good, we are 
told in tender vears, to goto the dentist. By dis- 
cipline we are puriiied ; and ly intense torture the 
teeth are kept in tolerable order. Doctor Bull 
has been lately taking an entire class of Americans 
in hand for treatment, and has pobli-hed the re- 
sults of his diagnosis. The class is no othe: than 
the American novelists; and the text is a pair of 
novels lat«ly pu! lished in New York. One of them 
enjoys very great popular favor at the pre-ent 
tin.e, and has received almost unqualilied praise 
from the papers. As the public knows what it 
likes and why, it will not be sorry to hear Doctor 
Bull's opinion of the last conspicuous American 
novel, which includes all offenders of the same 
kind. Now for the scr-e-w-a-u-n-c-h : 


**American writers are very susceptible to impression: 
fom the books they read, but they are not able to absorb 
and astimilate the emotions produced upon thm. Writers 
of fiction are in the transitional stage of wi: hing to imitate 
the works which have caused thi m plcasure—to rcproduce 
something similar. American novili-ts Co not craw on 
their own souls for inspiration; thc y are roused by the ut- 
terunce of others, but their own cmotions are not yet tran- 
quilized into knowledge. When they have to describe a 
crisis of fate, or to deal with a phase of strong passicn, they 
prefer to do so by a quotation or by an allusion to some par- 
sage in another author who has expressed what they wish 
tosay. They do not draw simply and trustfully upon their 
own consciousness of what ia. The result of this is an un- 
real, borrowed, artificial manncr, as of persons who find 
themselves in a society where they are not sure of the ap- 
propriate manners and customs There ic an iscessant 
restleness, an uneary self~<consciourness, an ambitious di- 
play of fine things, without any definite purpose to be served 
by them beyond the intention to let the reader see how 
clever the author is! The American novels we have re- 
cently seen are remarkable for their undisciplined force of 
etyle, their profusion of richly<olored cpithets which are 
used to describe any thing and every thing —colors, thoughts, 
feelings, opinions, or external scenery, dresses, and decora- 
por hy language is generally at a high pitch of rhet- 
oric, though sometimes cloquent, is more frequently 
uppruned overgrowis of high-sounding words. There 
is an evident striving after am ileal, it is true; but that 
ideal is generally the stuff out of which French novels are 
made, rather than an <ffort to catch the ‘«cnse of inward 
thingw’ stirring in their own soul, and which may be dir- 
cerned by ‘that light which lighteth every man,’ if he 
will only watch for it. Instead of the simple utterance of 
one heart speaking to another, there is a brigst kKaleido- 
scope of thoughts and ideas picked up out of books the 
auther has read and admired. The works which have in- 
fluenced the authors seem to be chicfly of the emotional 
kind. There is little trace of hard reading or severe study ; 
no deposit from the labor of past years, when to learn was 
the object, without any further aim than to know. Llasty, 
vivid, emotional, are the characteristics of American fiction. 
It isan unripened fruit—but although there is little nour- 
ishment to get ont of it for the soul «f the reader at present, 
it may, and we expect will, grow into a better thing. The 
two works at the hcad of our article are examples of our re- 
marks. —‘ Rutledge’ is something between a French novel 
and one of Mix Sewell’s storiese—an odd mixture! There 
is a constant strain to be romantic, which the author seems 
to think consists ip giving the hero ‘some blighting re- 
membrance,’ and an apartment locked up and never entered 
since some fatal night many years before the story com- 
mences. It is an egotistic story, remarkable only for the 
self-conceit and arrogance of the heroine, who narrates her 
own history throughout with a sublime persuasion that she 
is wiser and better than every body else in the book. She 
ecems to be willful for the mere sake of being perverse; 
and makes herself miserable for no earthly motive, unless 
it were to torment the worthy man, the hero, to see if she 
could weary him out, though in the last page she owns to 
having loved him all along.” 

Doctor Bull speaks approvingly of the ‘‘ House- 
hold of Bouverie,” but not without a great many 
ifs and buts. 


A KINGS! N GIRL TO THE YANKEE GIRLS. 


A patriotic and indignant ‘“ Kingston girl’’ 
writes to the Lounger correcting some aspersions, 
as she thinks them, upon the Prince of Wales. 
She also says some sharp things about the Orange- 
men, which the Lounger hopes that body will not 
remember in wrath agaiust his correspondent : 


‘It is stated that his Royal Highness burst into tears 
fon account of the troubles at Kingston}. Now that is 
not true, Mr. Lounger. He felt sorry and displeased 
that circumstances were as they were; but he did not 
shed a fear on the subject. The story was originated by 
those dreadfn] Orangemen, and was not wo th repeating. 
I only take the trouble to contradict it because I do not 
wizh the ‘ Yankee girls’ to think our Prince is such a 
baby. But the Duke of Newcastle—oh! Mr. Lounger, let 
them look out for him; he is as Aatcful as the Prince is 


eweef. Only think, when we went out in boats and tried 

to catch a giimpee of the Koyal young lion,’ having never 

seen one befure, the Duke would scarcely allow him to 

come out ou the deck of the Aingaton to answer the cheers 

of thousands who were not thore obnoxious Orangemen. 

Hoping you will eee that the error is corrected, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, A Kiyoston Gre.” 


THE RIGHTS OF RAILROAD OFFICERS. 


Two or three weeks since the Lounger publish- 
ed a somewhat peevish note from a traveler who 
thoucht he had Leen sadly used bv the officers of 
some railroud, and the Lounyer added a little mor- 
alizing. ‘To-day he has a reply to the very point. 
It reminds him to remind the ‘‘traveling public” 
that thev have duties as well as the officers of the 
railroads, and that the man out-ide the oftice -hould 
be as patient and polite as the man inside. Yes, 
and even more so, if you press the point, because 
the insider is marked, and can Le identitied for his 
shortcominazs; but the outsider may swell and 
swear ani bully, and then shel:er himself in his 
namele-sness. Railroader” has a great deal of 
right upon his side. 


Qcincy, Sopt., 1960. 

Dear Me. Locyer2r,—In your columns this week I per- 
ceive a dash at railroad ticket agents, and you intimate 
that a man who won't patiently submit to be bored and 
rebored by every body has no buziness in euch a situation. 

Friend L. listen! 

Yesterday a man, who looked as .thouch he onght to 
have been a gentleman. propounded to your humble serv- 
ant the following que-tiona, and receive! the following re- 
plies three separate and several times within the =pace of 
fifteen minute=. 

(. ** What time does the next train leave for Chicago” 

A. “Iiclf five this afte noon.” 

“I-n't there any train sooner than that?” 

4. “Na, Sir.” 

(). ** What time does it cet there?" 

A. “ At six o'clock in the morning.” 

What time ix it (N.D. Individual stand- 
ing facing a large railroad clock.) 

A. ** Phree o'clock.” 

Q. *Tlow long before the train starts 

A. “Two hours and a half.” 

©. What's the fase?” 

A. “Eight dol ars.® 

(. **Can't you give me a ticket for less? 
much chance ™ 

A. “Eight dollars is the lowet rate.” 

Ile finally went away intimating he didn't believe a 
word of it. 

My ejuanimity wes unruffied that time, bu’ I am not 
always eo fortunate. I assure you there is scarcely ever 
& asy when similar or more provoking scenes do not trans- 
pire at every ticket office with which lam acyuaintel. 

Now where is the son of Adam who will biame a ticket 
agent for “cutting up” the-e bores occasionally ? 

Mr. Lounger please to state what would be your frame 
of mind uncer similar and oft-repeate! inflictions. 

Tie truth is, the majority of the traveling pub'ie are 
acreesble persons, but a portion of them are any thing 
eLe. Traveling is a weary, tiresome bu-ine=, and to 
many persons are disposed to relieve the monotony by 
venting their petti-hness upon railroad officials. 

Irailroacers are not woree tempered than any other class 
of men, while few have greater provocations, 

Please to reflect upon this side of the question a little, 
my friend. Very truly, ,our friend, 

RatLBoaDER.” 


I hain’t got 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


LADIES’ HUNTING SONG. 


Mape ine rkip: like a fawn, 
Grace from her book i+ torn; 

Pa checks his far too freyuent yawn, 
Alone I eit forlorn. 

Girls round the handsome Cornet throng, 
To catch that sparkling eye; 

Be mine the nobler tark by song 
To win his ardent sigh. 

With a heigh-ho, Minnic! 
Alas! no L win-- 


Govd-b:, Sweet-heart, good-by /™ 


With tuneful art I grace my seng 
To wake his ardent sigh. 


In fancied wreath of laurel crowned 
I mark hie brow so pale, 

And muse on his mustache renewned 
For thereby hangs a tale. 

Some whixper and with accent strong, 
He'd for his country dye; 

Let martial aire then, aid my seng 
To win his ardent righ. 

With a heigh-ho, etc. 


Poor me! why did my heart adore 
A beau in gilded lace, 
I'll be a silly belle no more, 
But hide my burning face. 
Girl! if you'd not be single long, 
Some other measure try, 
And learn by sweeter notes than song 
To win a Cornet’s sigh. 
With a heigh-ho! ete. 


Porrry.—A blasphemous rmgue of a Roman 
Catholic priest at Naples attempted to create a diversion in 
young Bomba’s favor at the last moment by getting up & 
miracle, consisting in the perspiration of an image meant 
for the Virgin. The hoax of the “sweating Virgin” was 
ex : aa will, let us hope, be the humbug of the lique- 
faction of the bleod of St. Januarius. What was the object 
of the priest in “*sweating” the statue, beyond that of cre- 
ating vague terror and alarm am ng the Lazaroni, it is 
not easy to understand. Such a prodigy would mo=t natu 
rally be interpreted into a hint to the Bourbon that Naples 
was getting too hot to hold him, or else to consider where 
he expected to go to, lest his ultimate destination should be 
a place where such monsters of wickedness, as the porter in 
“ Macbeth” says, have to ‘*eweat for it.” 


Tur Kxyows or tts Greatest Mex. — 
The man who invented the corkscrew (and his name is 
lost in the fogs of obscurity—such is the base ingratitude 
of this world.) may be said to be almo-t as great a man 
as Hervey; it is true that the latter genius discovered 
the circulation of the bleod, but haen’t the invention of 
the former tended more than any thing else to promote 
the circulation of the Bottle’ 


- 
Feat History.—Ina this 
country they are making a Lion out of Wales! 
Tur Beet Femate Emrtoyment.—To mend the linen 
of forlorn Uld Bachelors. 


When a man gets a colic by eating too much he de- 
serves to be laughed at for his pains, 


The man who confines himself to the drink best for 
him is weil-supplied, 


On an Irish trial the connsel was desired te obtain an 
admi-<sion from a witness of the Crown that, having him- 
self been one of the eworn members of the league, he 
had been bribed to bece me a spy on the others. Having 
vainly labored for near y an hour to get a reply, he raid, 

“Come now, Sir, did you not come direct from these 
men to Dublin on Mona ty last 7° 

* TI did so,” promptly answered the witness. 

** Well, Sir, that is direct at all eventa. Now, Sir, will 
om tell me, in as brief a way as possible, what motive 

rought von here 7’ 

** The loco-motive, to be sure."" 


A punster, pas-ing by the shop of a certain Mr. Tas- 
a eaaatanes that his name would be As-well without 
the T. 


A nan who had purchased a pair of new shoes, finding 
the read to be arather a rough one, decided on putting 
the shoes under his arm, and walking home barefooted. 
Alter a while he stubbed his great toe. taking the nail 
off as clern asa whistle. * tow inecy!” he exclaimed. 
** What a tremendous kick that would have been for the 
shoes!" 

‘** My friend." said a hotel keeper to an over-voracious 
boarder, “you eat so much 1 shall charge you an extra 
half crown," 

* An ext a half crown!” replied his boarder, with his 
countenance tle very picture of pain. ** For goodness’ 
sake, don't do that! I'm «lmost dead now eating three 
half crown'’s worth; and if yon put on an extra half 
crown I shall certainly burst—I shall!’ 


Abernethy once said to a rich but dirty patient, who 
covsnited him about an eruption, “let your servant 
Lring to vou three or four pail< of water. and put it into 
awa-h-tub; take off vour clothes, cet into it, and rub 
yourself well With soap and a rough towel, and you'll 
recover,” 

Tl is advice seems very much like telling me to wash 
syid the patient 

* Well.” said Abernethy, “it may be open to such 
construction.” 


The Smplerland Rifle Corps marched to Rrhope the 
other everine, accompanied, as ix always the case on 
sim lar oegasions. by numbers of young ladies, One of 
the gallane corps attem)ted to, and, in tact, sueceeded 
in, puttin? his erm round the taper waist of one of the 
yourny ladies, but was instanutliv called to order by Cor- 
peral D . “Private § ." he said, ** Government 
di nt provide you with arma for that purpise.” The 
young lady, being left to herself, * marched easy.“ 


The Rev. F. Coyle, in a lecture on Memory, instanced 
stage-drivers, whose memory of the oriers and directions 
given them is remarkable. Ile once rede ontside with 
the owner and driver of a «tage, when the driver could 
net have had fewer then fifty parcels and me-anges to 
deliver by the way. ~Bnut he was at a loss—he knew he 
had forzotren to déliver one parcel, but he could not pos- 
sibly remember what it was. At leng’h the stage ar- 
rived at his own door, when the children came rushing 
out to weleome him. 

, * Bot where (asked the youngsters) did you leave mo- 
ther 

** Mey I be weolly diddled if I haven't forgot Sal!” 

That «as the missing parcel. 


A centieman, having a musical sieter, being asked 
what branch she excelled in, declared that the piano was 
her forte. 


A poet sars: “Oh. she was fetr. Lut sorrow came, and 
left hi« traces there.” What became of the rest of the 
harness he don't state. 

Every plain girl has one consolation; though not a 
pretty young lady, she will, if she lives, be a pretty old 
one. 


— 


If a merchant manages to get his stock without pay- 
ing for it. you had better not believe him when he ad- 
vi rtises to sell under cost. 


A man who had been married twice to Jadies both 
named Catherine advised his friends against taking 
dupli-Kates. 


Mary asked Charles, ‘* What animal dropped from the 
clonds *" 


The rain, dear,’ was the whispered reply, 


A marqnis said to a financier, “I weald bave you to 
know that [am a man of quality.” 
“And I,” replied the financier, “‘am man ef quan- 
ity.” 


It is a curions fact in the grammar ef polities that, 
when statesmen get into place, they Leeome obliv- 
ious of their antecedents, but are of their 
relatives, 


A wise man said that there is but one perfeet woman . 
ata time upon theearth Many a man that he 
has got her, but the really lucky fellow Enews that he 
has. 


It was said in the olden time that the body was mere 
than raiment; but now the raiment is often a great deal 
more than the body in value, and full five times as mach 
in circumference, 


Wit's best function is to minister to wisdem. 


It is a current beliet that a wolf is never more danger. 
ous than when he feels sheepish. 


Why is any thing reconsidered accounted “ profita- 
ble *'— Because it is considered a-gain. 


“Were yon ever abroid *"—** Not exactly, bat my 
mother’s maiden name was French.” 


Lovers have more occasion than any other class of per- 
sons to talk pathetically about the lost ‘arts. 


It may be a qnestion—Which has the most formidable 
horns—an ox, a buffalo, or a dilemma? 


We must not undervalue. physicians. Perhaps the 
fabric of society would fall without them—they agp its 
pillers. 


It has been satisfactorily ascertained that ducks enter 
the water for divers reasons, and come out for sun-dry 
motives. 


Tt is said “ the hare is one of the most timid animals, 
yet it always dies game!" Why shouldn't it, when it is 
made game of? 


An eminent teetotaler would only consent to sit for 
his portrait on condition that he should be taken in wa- 
ter colors. [ae 


A civic youth. intending to offer marriage to a young 
lady, wrote te ask ber to unite with himself in the form- 
ation of a ‘Art Union. 


— 

A cobweh marriage ix thos roviced br one of omr con. 

temporaries: ** Married, last week, Jolm Cob w Miss 
Kate Webb.” 


Some old bache'or pr: bably wrote the following : 
*'Tuixt women and wine 
Man's Lot is te 
wine make head ache, 
And women bis heart." 


“What have you to remark, madam, about my sings 
ing 
** Nothing, Sir; it is not remarkable.” 
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Still ogics like a Ninny, 
Those girls so tal] and thin—he 
Won't look this way, 
Though loud | play, 
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If the Prince is not struck by that bonnet, the sooner he goes home the 


She practices accordingly with her brother Tom, who learned the ‘‘pas,” he says, at 


If it’s graceful dignity he seeks, here must he bend his knee—eb, Chloe? 


but Mary feels confident that the $100 she has just laid out in that new bonnet has dashed Ara- 


Cuara has heard that the Prince is rather violent in his style of dancing, and throws his legs about 


Our sweet friend ARABELLA thinks she’s captivating, and that the Prince will be sure to notice her; 
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THE LATE GENERAL WALKER. 


‘We publish herewith, as matter of history, the 
portrait of the famous filibuster Walker, who was 
executed in Honduras on 12th ult, His life had 
been eventful and romantic. 

He was only thirty-six years old when he died. 
Born at Nashville, Tennessee, in 1824, he was bred 
a lawyer: his father, a Scotch banker, occupied a 
prominent position in society, and enjoyed the re- 
spect of the community in which he lived. The 
son was a scape-grace. He failed as a lawyer; 
tried medicine, and achieved no particular success 


in, that profession; finally fell back on the press, . 


and so, in 1851, at the dawn of civilization on the 
Pacific slopes, he looms up as the editor of a pape 
at San Francisco. ; 

It seems likely that the unsettled and turbulent 
temper of the people with whom he lived shaped 
the uncertain aspirations of William Walker. He 
had not been very long in California, and was do- 
ing a good business, when he suddenly, crossed the 
frontier, and, squatting on some unoccupied land 
in Northern Mexico, proclaimed ‘an independent 
Republic of Lower California.” This farce did not 
last long. ‘There was a stir among the Mexican 
authorities, and an appearance of vigilance among 
the United States troops; but the point of the 
strugzle was that the ‘independent Republic” 
and her newly-constituted rulers had nothing to 


eat. Walker surrendered himself and his party jo | 


a revenue officer of the United States, went through 


the form of a trial, and was*promptly acquitted. . 


At that day filibusterism was all the rage. ' 

Not cured by experience, but rather encouraged 
by_the sympathy his-not very glorious exploits 
had won, Walker two years afterward undertook 
his setond filibustering affray. The Democrats 
of Nicaragua offered him twenty thousand acres 
of land to fight on their side against the aristo- 
cratic party. A similar offer led Sir De Lacy 
Evans to fight against the Carlists in Spain, Gen- 
eral Guvon to take a command in the Hungarian 
army of independence, Lord Cochrane to take a 


leading command in South America; Lafayette | 
and Steuben fought for less in the United States, | 


General Church was satisfied with less in Greece, 
Colonel Upton in Russia. General Walker made 
some further stipulations on behalf of his men, then 
chartered his vessel. 

Five vears ago last May that vessel, the J esta, 
lay in the harbor of San Francisco, with General 
Walker and fifty-six men on board. She was un- 
der seizure. A deputy-sheriff’s officer had pos- 
session. At midnight on Monday, the 4th May, 
Walker requested the sheriff's officer to st«p below 
to examine some documents in the cabin. ‘The 
unsuspecting official complied. The door shut, he 
was informed that he was a prisoner. 

“ There, Sir,” said Walker, in a slow, drawling 
voice, “are cigars and Champagne ; and there are 
handcuffs and irons. Pray take your choice.” 

The deputy, a sensible man, took the former, 
and was in a very happy frame of mind when he 
was put on board the steam-tug to be taken back 
to the scene of his official duties. Iu the month of 
June General Walker arrived in Nicaragua. The 
Serviles were prepared in force to resist him; he 
fought a-battle,every three weeks. The capture 
of Granada was quickly, followed by the massacre 
at Virgin Bay, and, the necessary inauguration of 
General Walker's power in Nicaragua. 

In the course of-a short while a treaty of peace 
was signed between the contending forces ; a native 
named Patricio Rivas was appointed President, 
and Walker General-in-chief of the army. This 
was the culminating moment of Walker's career. 
He held the real power in the Government of Nic- 
aragua, Rivas being simply his tool. He had a 
fine transit route in full operation, which brought 
him hundreds of immigrants every month. Great 
Britain and the United States, sick of the unsuc- 
cessful endeavors of the Spanish Americans to es- 
tablish stable governments, were both ready to 
recognize and support him. In this country es- 
pecially every one was in his favor; he could have 
obtained money and men to any extent on a mere 
requisition. Finally, there is reason to believe 
that the best people in Nicaragua were fascinated 
by his brilliant success, and really believed that 
he was destined to be the regenerator of their coun- 


try. 
All this fair edifice of present power and future 
prospects Walker now proceeded deliberately to 
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destroy. . He shot Corral, his old foe, the head of 
the Serviles—a Central American gentleman oi 
hizh standing—charging him with having plotted 
against the government they had combined to- 
gether to establish. He revoked, without cause, 
the transit grant to the Nicaragua Company, and 
seized steamers belonging to American citizens, 
thus shutting himself-and his new country out 


‘from the world, and closing the door to immigra- 


tion. He made war. upon Costa Rica, and man- 
aged matters so badly that his troops were beaten 
at the first encounter. He lost patience with Ri- 
vas, dismissed him, and usurped the Presidency. 
From that moment to the close of the Nicaraguan 
campaign his history was one of defeat, disaster, 
disappointment, and distress. The Nicaraguans 
and Costa Ricans combined against him; drove 
him from:place to place, and at last so beleaguered 
him that, had it not been for the presence of an 
American sloop of war, which received him and 
his foHowers on board, he must have perished then 
and there. So ended the second filibustering ex pe- 
dition of Walker. 

The third and fourth expeditions, both directed 
against Nicaragua, may be briefly disposed of. 
They were both ill-advised, and ill-planned ; they 
both failed miserably ; both would have termin- 
ated fatally for Walker and his followers but for 
the kindly interference of American and British 
vessels of war. 

Walker’s fifth and last filibustering raid was 
originally intended to be prosecuted against the 
famous Bay Islands which Great Britain is just 
ceding to Honduras. Several Anglo-Saxon resi- 
dents of the islands had expressed unwillingness to 
be handed back to Honduras; Walker saw the op- 
portunity of erecting a new independent empire. 
Unfortunately for him, Honduras foresaw his game, 
and requested Great Britain to delay the cession 
of the islands. Thus disappointed, Walker cruised 
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4 “ WHILE I SCREAMED MURDER IN EVERY LANGUAGE I COULD COMMAND." 


| no great philanthro- 


about in the Bay of Honduras for some weeks, 
literally seeking what he might devour, and finally, 
to his ruin, fell upon Truxillo. Forced to evacu- 
ate this place by the British war vessel /carus, he 
was chased to bay by the Hondurenos; and refus- 
ing to claim either British or American protection, 
he died the death of a soldier at the hands of the 
Honduras authorities. The details of his execu- 
tion will be found in the news columns. 

Walker was undoubtedly a mischievous man, 
better out of the world than in it. He never dis- 
played any constructive ability ; his energies were 
wholly destructive. He was brave, persevering, 
and energetic ; but he had little or no foresight, no 
compunctions of honor or conscience, and not a 
spark of human pity in his breast. His works, 
from first to last, have been injurious rather than 
beneficial] to the world. 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE, 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I TAKE it for granted that all special “ char- 
ities” have had their origin in some specific 
suffering. At least I 
can aver that mv first 
thought on landing at 
Ostend was, Why has 


pist thought of estab- 
lishing such an insti- 
tution as a Refuge for 
the Sea-sick? I de- 
clare this publicly, 
that if I ever become 
rich — a consumma- 
tion which, looking 
to the general gentle» 
ness of my instincts, 
the wide benevolence 
of my nature, and the 
kindliness of my tem- 
perament, mankind 
might well rejoice at 
— if, I repeat, I ever 
become rich, one of 
the first uses of my 
affluence will be to 
endow such an es- 
tablishment. I will 
place it in some one 
of our popular ports, 
say Southampton.— 
Surrounded with all 
the charms of inland 
scenery, rich in eve- 
ry rustic association, . 
the patient shall nev- 
er be reminded of the 
scene of his late suf- 
ferings. A 
turf to stroll on, wi 

a leafy shade above 
his head, the mellow 
lowing of cattle in 
his ears, and the fra- 
grant odors of mead- 
ow -sweet and haw- 


thorn around, I would recall the sufferer from 
the dread memories of the slippery deck, the 
sea-washed stairs, or the sleepy state-room. For 
the rattle of cordage, and the hoarse trumpet of 
the skipper, I would substitute the song of the 
thrush or the blackbird; and, instead of the 
thrice odious steward and his basin, I would 
have trim maidens of aspect pleasing to serre 
him with syllabubs. I will not go on to say the 
hundred devices I would employ to cheat mem- 
ory out of a gloomy record, for I treasure the 
hope that I may yet live to carry out my theory 
and have a copyright in my invention. 

It was with sentiments deeply tinctured b 
the above that I tottered, rather than walked, 
toward the Hotel Royal. It was a bright moon- 
light night, and, as if in mockery of the weath- 
er outside, as still and calm as might be. Many 
& picturesque effect of light and shade met me 
as I went: quaint old gables flaring in a strong 
flood of moonlight showed outlines the strangest 
and oddest; twinkling lamps shone out of tall, 
dark-sided old houses, from which strains of 
music came plaintively enough in the night air; 
the sounds of a prolonged revel rose loudly ont 
of that deep-pillared chateau-like building in 
the Place, and in the quiet alley adjoining I 
could catch the low song of a mother as she 
tried to sing her baby to sleep. It was all hn- 
man in every touch and strain of it. And did 
I not drink it inwith rapture? Was it not ina 
transport of gratitude that | thanked Fortune for 
once again restoring me to land? “© Earth, 
Karth !” says the Greek poet, “‘ how art thou in- 
terwoven with that nature that first came from 
thee!” ‘Thus musing, I reached the inn, where, 
although the hour was a late one, the household 
was all active and astir. 

“Many passengers arrived, waiter?” said I, 
in the easy, careless voice of one who would not 
own to sea-sickness. 


“Very few, Sir; the severe weather has de- 


terred several from venturing across.” 

Any ladies?” 

“Only one, Sir; and, poor thing, she seems 
to have suffered fearfully. She had to be car- 
ried from the boat, and when she tried to walk 
up stairs she almost fainted. There might have 
been some agitation, however, in that, for she 
expected some one to have met her here; and 
when she heard that he had not arrived, she was 
completely overcome.” 

Very sad, indeed,” said I, examining the 
carte for supper. 

“Oh ves, Sir; and being in deep mourning, 
too, and a stranger away for the first time from 
her country.” 

I started, and felt my heart bounding against 
my side. 

What was it you said about deep mourn- 
ing, and being young and beautiful ?”’ asked I, 
eagerly. 

*“Only the mourning, Sir—it was only the 
mourning I mentioned; for she kept her vail 
close down, and would not suffer her face to be 
seen.” 

‘* Bashful as beautiful ! modest as she is fair !” 
muttered I. ‘* Do you happen to know whither 
she is going ?” 

Yes, Sir ; herJuggage is marked ‘ Brussels.’ 

‘“‘It is she! Itis herself!” cried I, in rapture, 
as I turned away, lest the fellow should notice 
my emotion. ‘* When does she leave this?” 

“She seems doubrful, Sir; she told the land- 


lady that she is going to reside at Brussels ; but 


never having been abroad before, she is n 
timid about traveling even so far alone.” 
‘** Gentle creature, why should she be e 


to such hazards? Bring me some of this frican- 


deau with chicory, waiter, and a pint of Beaune; 
fried potatoes, too. Would that I could tell her 
to fear nothing!” thought I. ‘* Would that I 
could just whisper, ‘ Potts is here ; Potts watches 
over you ; Potts will be that friend, that brother, 
that should have come to meet you! Sleep 


“AND RAN EVER ONWARD WITH THE WILDNESS OF “WE POSSESSED.” 
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soundly, and with a head at easc. You are 
neither friendless nor forsaken !’” I feel I must 
be naturally a creature of benevolent instincts ; 
for I am never so truly happy as when engaged 
in a work of kindness. Let me but suggest to 
myself a labor of charity, some occasion to sor- 
row with the afflicted, to rally the weak-hearted 
and to succor the wretched, and I am infinitely 
more delighted than by all the blandishments of 
what is called “‘ society.” Men have their allotted 
parts in life, just as certain fruits are meet for 
eertain climes. Mine was,the grand comfort- 
ing line. Nature meant me for a consoler. I 
have none of those impulsive temperaments which 
make what are called jolly fellows. I have no 
taste for those excesses which go by the name of 
eonviviality. I can, it is true, be witty, anec- 
dotic, and agreeable; I ean spice convers ition 
with epigram, and illustrate argument by apt 
example ; but my forte is tenderness. 

“Is not this veal a little tough, waiter?” said 
I, in gentle remonstrance. 

** Monsieur is rizht,” said he, bowing; “ but 
if a morsel of cold pheasant would be acceptable 
—mademoiselle, the lady in mourning, has just 
taken a wing of it—” 

Bring it directly. Oh, ecstasy of ecstasies ! 
We are then, as it were, supping together— 

“served from the same dish! May I have the 
honor?” said I, filling out a glass of wine and 
bowing respectfully, and with an air of deep de- 
votion, across the table. The pheasant was cx- 
quisite, and I ate with an epicurean enjoyment, 
I called for another pint of Beaune, too. It was 
an occasion for some indulgence, and I could not 
deny myself. No sooner had the waiter left me 
alone than I burst into an expansive acknowl- 
edgment of my happiness. ‘* Yes, Potts,” said 
I, *‘ you are richer in that temperament of yours 
than if you owned half California. That bound- 
less wealth of good intentions-is a well no pump- 
ing can exhaust. Go on, doin’ imazinary good 
ferever. You are never the poorer for all the 
erphans you support, all the distresses you re- 
lieve. You rescue the mariner from shipwreck 
without wettinz your fect. You charge at the 
head of a squadron without the peril of a scratch. 
All blessed be the gift which can do these 
things !”” 

You call these delusions ; but is it a delusion 
to be a king, to deliver a people from slavery, to 
earry succor to a drowning crew? I have done 
all of these; that is, 4 have gone through every 
ehangeful mood of hope and fear that accom- 
" panies these actions, sipping my glass of Beaune 

etween whiles. 

When I found myself in my bedroom I had 
ne inclination for sleep, I was in a mood of en- 
jeyment too elevated for mere repose. It was 
se delightful to be no longer at sa, to feel res- 
eued from the miseries of the rocking ship and 
the reeking cabin, that I would not lose the rap- 
ture by forgetfulness. I was in the mood for 
great things, too, if I only knew what they were 
to be. “Ah!” thought I, suddenly, “I will 
write to her. She shall know that she is not the 
friendlcss and forsaken creature that she deems 
herself; she shall hear that, though separated 
from home, friends, and country, there is one 
near te watch over and protect her; and that 
Potts devotes himself to her service.” I open- 
ed my desk, and in all the impatience of my 
ardor began : : 

“*Dear Mapvamw’—Quere: Ought I to say 
‘dear?’ We are not acquainted, and can I pre- 
sume upon the formula that implies acquaint- 
anceship? No. I must omit ‘dear;’ and then 
‘Madam’ looks fearfully stern and rigid, par- 
ticularly when addressed to a young unmarried 
lady; she is certainly not ‘Madam’ yet, surely. 
I ean’t begin ‘ Miss.” What a language is onrs ! 
How eruelly fatal to all the tenderer emotions 
is a dialect so matter-of-fact and formal! If I 
eould enly start with ‘Gentilissima Signora’ how 
I eonld get on! What an impulse would the 
words lend me! What ‘way on me’ would they 
impart for what was to follow! In onr cast- 
metal tengue there is nothing for it but the 
third person: ‘The undersigned has the honor,’ 
ete., etc. This is chilling—it is positively re- 
pulsive. Let me see, will this do?— 

“*The gentleman who was fortunate enough 
to render you some trivial service at the Milford 
station two days ago, having accidentally learn- 


ed that you are here and unprovided with a pro-_ 


tector, in all humility offers himself to afford 
you every aid and counsel in his'power. No 
stranger to the touching interests of your life, 
deeply sensible of the delicacy that should sur- 
round your steps, if vou deign to accept his de- 
voted services, he will endeuvor to prove him- 
self, by every sentiment of respect, your most 
faithful, most humble, aud most grateful serv- 


nt. 

““¢P.S.—His name is Potts.’ 

“Yes, all will do but the confounded post- 
script, What a terrible bathos—‘ His name is 
Potts!’ What if I say: ‘One line of reply is 
requested, addressed to Algernon Sydney Pot- 
tinger, at this hotel ?’” 

I made a great many copies of this document, 
always changing something as I went. I felt 
the importance of every word, and fastidionsly 

ndered over each expression I employed. The 
bright sun of morning broke.in at.last upon my 
labors and found me still at my desk, still com- 
posing. All done, I lay down and slept soundly. 

**Is she gone, waiter?” said I, as he cntered 
my room with hot water. ‘‘Is she gone ?”’ 

“Who, Sir?” asked he, in some astonish- 
ment. 
‘The lady in black, who came over in the 
last mail packet from Dover; tle young lady in 
deep mourning, who arrived all alone.” 

‘*No, Sir. She has sent all round the hotels 
this morning to inquire after some one who was 
to have met her here, but apparently without 
success.”’ 

“Give hor this; place it in her own hand, 


and as you are leaving the room say, in a gen- 
tle voice: ‘Is there an answer, mademoiselle ?’ 
You understand ?” 

‘* Well, I believe I do,” said he, significantly, 
as he slyly pocketed the half-Napoleon fee I had 
tendered for his acceptance. 

Now the fellow had thrown into his counte- 
nance—a painfully astute and cunning face it 
was—one of those expressive looks which actu- 
ally made me shudder. It seemed to say, ‘This 
is a conspiracy, and we are both in it.” 

“You are not for a moment to suppose,” said 
I, hurriedly, ‘‘that there is one syllable in that 
letter which could compromise me, or wound the 
delicacy of the most susceptible.” 

am convinced that monsieur has written 
it with must consummate skill,” said he, with a 
supercilious grin, und left the room. 

How I detest the familiarity of a foreign 
waiter! The fellows can not respond to the 
most ordinary question without an affectation of 
showing off their immense acuteness and knowl- 
edze of life. It is their eternal boast how they 
read people, and with what an instinctive sub- 
tlety they can decipher all the various characters 
and temperaments that pass before them. Now 
this impertinent lackey, who is to say what has 
he not imputed to me? Utterly incapable as 
such a creature must necessarily be of the high- 
er and nobler motives that sway men of my or- 
der, he will doubtless have ascribed to me the 
most base and degenerate motives. 

I was wrong in speaking one word to the 
fellow. I might have said, * Take that note to 
Number Fourteen, and ask if there be an an- 
swer; or, better still, if I had never written at 
all, but merely sent in my card to ask if the 
lady would vouchsafe to accord me an audience 
of a few minutes. Yes, such would have been 
the discreet course; and then I might have 
trusted to my manner, my tact, and a certain 
something in my general bearing, to have 
brought the matter to a successful issue. While 
I thus meditated, the waiter re-entered the 
room, and, cautiously closing the door, ap- 
proached me with an ostentatious pretense of 
secrecy and mystery. 

**] have given her the letter,” said he, in a 
whisper. 

“Speak up!” said I, severely ; “ what answer 
has.the lady given ?” 

“T think you'll get the answer presently,” 
said he, with a sort of grin that actually thrilled 
through me 

“You may leave the room,” said I, with dig- 
nity, for I saw how the fellow was actually rev- 
eling in the enjoyment of my confusion. 

‘**'They were reading it over together for the 
third time when I came away,” said he, with a 
most peculiar look. 

‘*Whom do you mean? who are they that 
you speak of ?” 

“The gentleman that she was expecting. 
He came by the 9.40 train from Brussels. Just 
in time for your note.” As the wretch uttered 
these words, a violent ringing of bells resound- 
ed along the corridor, and he rushed out with- 
out waiting for more. lA 

I turned in haste to my note-book; various 
copies of my letter were there, and I was eager 
to recall the expressions 1 had employed in ad- 
dressing her. Good Heavens! what had I real- 
ly written? Here were scraps of all sorts of 
pbsurdity ; poetry too! verses to the “ Fair Vic- 
tim of a récent War,” with a number of rhymes 
for the last word, such as “low,” “snow,” 
‘““mow,” etc.—all evidences of composition un- 
der difficulty. 

While I turned over these rough eopies the 
door opened, and a large, red-faced, stern- 
looking man, with a suit of red-brown tweed, 
and with a heavy stick in his hand, entered; 
he closed the door leisurely after him, and I 
half thought that I saw him also turn the key in 
the lock. He advanced toward me with a de- 
liberate step, and, in a voice measured as his 
gait, said, 

“Tam Mr. Jopplyn, Sir—I am Mr. Christo- 
pher Jopplyn.” 

‘‘I am charmed to hear it, Sir,” said I, in 
some confusion ; for, without the vaguest con- 
ception of wherefore, I suspected lowering weath- 
er ahead. 

“May I offer you a chair, Mr. Jopplyn? 
Won't you be seated? We are going to have a 
lovely day, I fancy—a great change after yes- 
terday.” 

‘“* Your name, Sir,’’ said he, in the same so- 
lemnity as before, ‘‘ your name I apprehend to 
be Porringer ?” 

** Pottinger, if you permit me ; Pottinger, not 
Porringer.” 

**Tt shall be as you say, Sir; I am indifferent 
what you call yourself.” He heaved something 
that sounded like a hoarse sigh, and proceed- 
ed: “I have come to settle a small account that 
stands between us. Is that document your writ- 
ing?” As he said this, he drew, rather theat- 
rically, from his breast-pocket the letter I had 
just written, and extended it toward me. ‘‘I 
ask, Sir—and I mean you to understand that I 
will suffer no prevarication—is that document 
in your writing?” 

I trembled all over as I took it, and for an 
instant I determined to disavow it; but in the 
same brief space I bethought me that my denial 
would be in vain. I then tried to look boldly, 
and brazen it out; I fancied to laugh jt off as a 
mere pleasantry, and failing in courage for each 
of these, I essayed, as a last resource, the argu- 
mentative and discussional line, and said, 

“If yon will favor me with an indulgent hear- 
ing for a few minutes, Mr. Jopplyn, I trnst to 
explain, to your complete satisfaction, the cir- 
cumstances of that epistle.” 

‘* Take five, Sir—five,” said he, laying a pon- 
derous silver watch on the table as he spoke, 
and pointing to the minute-hand? 


‘* Really, Sir,” said I, stuug by the peremp- 


and dictatorial tone he assumed, “I have 
yet to learn that intercourse between gentlemen 
is to be regulated by clock-work, not to say that 
I have to inquire by what right you ask me for 
this explanation.” 

“ One minute gone,” said he, solemnly. 

“I don’t care if there were fifty,” said I, pas- 
sionately. ‘*I disclaim all pretension of a per- 
fect stranger to obtrude himself upon me, and 
by the mere assumption of a pompous manner 
and an imposing air, to inquire into my private 
affairs.” 

“There are two!” said he, with the same 
solemnity. 

“Who is Mr. Jopplyn—what is he to me?” 
cried I, in increased excitement, ‘‘that he pre- 
sents himself in my apartment like a commissary 
of police? Do you imagine, Sir, because I am 
a young man, that this—this—impertinence”— 
Lord what a gulp it cost me—*‘is to pass un- 
punished? Do you fancy that a red beard and 
a heavy walking-cane are to strike terror into 
me? You may think, perhaps, that I am un- 
armed—” 

“Three!” said he, with a bang of his stic’: 
on the floor that made me actually jump gi'i 
the stick. 

“Leave the room, Sir,” said I. “It is iay 
pleasure to be alone—the apartment is minc—! 
am the proprietor here. A very little sense of 
delicacy, a very small amount of good-breeding, 
might show you, that when a gentleman declines 
to receive company, when he shows himself in- 
disposed to the society of strangers—”’ 

‘“*‘Qne minute more, now,” said he, in a low 
growl, while he proceeded to button up his coat 
to the neck, and make preparation for some 
coming event. 

My heart was in my mouth, I gave a glance 
at the window; it was the third story, and a 
leap out would have been fatal, What would I 
not have given for one of those weapons I had so 
proudly proclaimed myself possessedot! There 
was not even a poker in the room—I made a 
spring at the bell-rope, and before he could in- 
terpose, gave one pull that, though it brought 
down the cord, resounded through the whole 
house. 

‘*Time is up, Porringer,” said he, slowly, as 
he replaced the watch in his pocket and grasped 
his murderous-looking cane. 

There was a large table in the room, and I 
intrenched myself at once behind this, armed 
with a light cane chair, while I screamed mur- 
der in every language I could command. Fail- 
ing to reach me across the table, my assailant 
tried to dodge me by false starts, now at this 
side, now at that. Though a large fleshy man 
he was not inactive, and it reqvired all my 
quickness to escape him. Thesc manceuvres 
being unsuccessful, he very quickly placed a 
chair beside the table and monnied upen it. I 
now hurled my chair at him, be warded off the 
blow and rushed on; with one spring I bounded 
under the table, reappearing at the «posite side 
just as he had reached mine. ‘Tl.is tactic we 
now pursued for several minutes, v hen my cne- 
my suddenly changed his attack, and descend- 
ing from the table he turned it on edge: the 
effort required strength. I seized ~he moment 
and reached the door; I tore it open im some 
fashion, gained the stairs—the court—the streets 
—and ran ever onward with the wildness of one 
possessed with no time for thought, nor any 
knowledge to guide; I turned left and right, 
choosing only the narrowest lanes that presented 
themselves, and at last came to a dead halt at 
an open drawbridge, where a crowd stood wait- 
ing to pass. 

‘¢ How is this? What’s all the hurry for? 
Where are you running this fashion?” cried a 
well-known voice. I turned, aud sew the skip- 
per of the packet. 

‘“‘Are you armed? Can you defend 
cried I, interror; ‘‘ or shall 1 leapin and swim 
for it?” 

“Tl stand by you. Don’t boafraid, man,” 
said he, drawing my arm withia his; ‘‘n» one 
shalt harm you. Were they robbers?” 

‘*No, worse—assassins!” said I, gulping, for 
I was heartily ashamed of my terror, and de- 
termined to show “ cause why” in the plural. 

‘Come in here, and have a glass of some- 
thing,” said he, turning into a little cabaret, 
with whose penetralia he seemed not unfamiliar. 
*¢ You're all safe here,” said he, as he closed 
the door of a little room. ‘ Let's hear all about 
it, though I half guess the story already.” 

I had no difficulty in perceiving, from m 
companion’s manner, that he believed some sud- 
den shock had shaken my faculties, and that 
my intellects were for the time deranged; nor 
was it very easy for me to assume sufficient 
calm to disabuse him of his error, and assert 
my own perfect coherency. ‘‘ You have been 
out for a lark,” said he, laughingly. ‘I see it 
all. You have been at one of those tea-gardens 
and got into a row with some stout Fleming. 
All the young English go through that sort of 
thing. Ain’t I right?” 

‘* Never more mistaken in your life, captain. 
My conduct since I landed would not discredit 
a canon of St. Paul’s. In fact, all my habits, 
my tastes, my instincts are averse to every sort 
of junketing. I am essentially retiring, sensi- 
tive, and, if you will, over-fastidious in my 
choice of associates. My story is simply this.” 
My reader will readily excuse my repeating 
what is already known to him. It is enough if 
I say that the captain, although any thing rather 
than mirthfal, held his hand several times over 
his face, and once laughed out loudly and bois- 
terously, 

“You don’t say it was ex 6 Jopplyn, do 
you ?” said he, at last. “You don’t tell me it 
was Joppien ?” 

‘‘The fellow called himself Jopplyn, but I 
know nothing of him beyond that.” 

‘* Why, he’s mad jealous about that wife of 


his—that little woman with the cork-screw curls 
and the scorbutic face ~~. camo over with us. 
Oh! you did not see Le yard, you went be- 
low at once, I remembe>; out there was she in 
her black ugly, and her old crape shawl—” 

‘In mourning ?” 

‘¢‘Yes, Always in mourning. She neve: 
wears any thing else, though Christy goes about 
in colors, and not particular as to the tint 
either.” 

There came a cold perspiration over me as I 
heard these words, and perceived that my proffer 
of devotion had been addressed to a married 
woman, and the wife of the “‘ most jealous man 
in Europe.”’ 

“Andwhs Jopplyn?” asked I, haughti- 
ly, and in all usc p. ud confidence of my present 
security. 

“‘He’s a railway contractor—a 
of fellow, with plenty of money, a. 7 ,vod 
beat! on his shoulders; sensible cn every point 
except his jealousy.’ 

‘**The man must be an idiot,” said I, indig- 
nantly, “to rush indiscriminately about the 
world with accusations of this kind. Who 
wants to supplant him? Who seeks to rob him 
of the affections of his wife?” 

“That's a’ very well, and very specious,” 
ea : hy, gravely; “ but if men will deliberately 
asst ves down at a writing-table, hammer- 
ing their vrains for fine sentiments, and toiling 
to find grand expressions * ther passion, it 
does not require thata 4 be as 
jealous as Christy Jopplyn is take it badly. I 
don’t think I’m a rash or a hasty man, but I 
know what I'd do in such a circumstance.” 

‘* And, pray, what would you do ?’ said I, half 
impertinently. 

‘* I'd just say, ‘ Look here, young gent, is thie 
balderdash here your hand? Well, now, eat 
your words, Yes, eat them. I mean what I 
say. Eat up that letter, seal and all, or, bv my 
oath, I'll break every bone in your skin !’™ 

“Tt is exactly what I intend,” cried a voice, 
hoarse with passion ; and Jopplyn himselt sprang 
into the room, and dashed -t me. 

The skipper was a most powerful man, but : 
required all his strength, and not very gingerly 
exercised either, 10 hold .* my enraged adver- 
sary. ‘* Will you be quiet, Christy ?” cried he, 
holding him by the threat. ‘ Will vou just be 
— for one instant, or must i vock you 

own ?” 

‘*Do! do! by all means,” muttered 1; for! 
thought if he were once on the ground I -ould 
finish him off with a large pew** measure ‘hat 
stood on the table. 

With a rough shake the skipper had at last 
convinced the other that resistance was use 
and induced him to consent to a ** ley. 

** Let him only tell you,” saic he, ‘‘ what he 
has toid me, Christy !” 

** Don’t strike, but hear me,” cried I; and 
tafe in my stockade behind the skipper, I re- 
counted my mistake. 

** And yor believe all this?” asked Jopplyn of 
the skij, ev, when I had finished. 

** Be..cve it~I rhould think I do! I have 
known him rince he was a child that high, 
cuswer for his good conduct and 

avior.” 

H avon Less you for taat bail bond, though 
ind: sed in lie, hones: ship captain! and £ 
on! hope I may live tu i:cquice you for it. 

pplyn was appecsed fut it was the sup- 
pressed wrath >of a lrowr bear rather than the 
vanquished anger of x man. He had booked 
himself for something ernel, and he was miser- 
able to be balked. Nor was I myself—I shame 
to own it—an emblem of perfect forgiveness. 
I know nothing harder than for a constitution- 
aily timid man, of weak proportions, to forgive 
the bullying superiority of brute force. It is 
about the ;r¢etest trial hnman forgiveness can 
be submitte.l go: so that when Jopplyn, in a 
vulgar spirit of reconciliation, proposed that 
we should beth and dine with him that day, 
I declincd ibe .nvitation with a frigid polite- 


ness. 

**Ivsich ¥ could persuade you to change your 
plans,” scid he, *‘and let Mrs. J. and myself see 
you at six.” 

**] believe I can answer for him that it is 
impossible,” broke in the skipper; while he 
added, in a whisper, ** They never can afford 
any delay—they hove to put on the steam at 
high pressure from one end of Europe to t’oth- 

r 


What could he possibly mean by imputing 
such haste to my movements, and who were 
‘** they” with whom he thus associated me? I 
would have given worlds to ask, but the pres- 
ence of Jopplyn prevented me; and so I could 
simply assent with a sort of foolish laugh, and a 
muttered ‘* Very true—quite correct.” 

** Indeed, how you manage to be here now I 
can scarcely imagine,” continued the skipper. 
** The last of yours that went through this took 
a roll of bread and acold chicken with him into 
the train, rather than halt to eat his supper— 
but I conclude you know best.” 

What confounded mystification was ing 
through his marine intelle¢ts I could not fathom. 
To what guild or brotherb»od of impetuous trav- 
elers had he ascribed me? WHL7 should I not 
‘‘take mine ease in mine inn?” 
very tantalizing and very irritating, and pleading 
a pressing engagement, I took leave of them both, 
and returned to the hotel. 

I was in need of rest and a little composure. 
The incident of the morning had jarred my nerves 
and disconcerted me much. But a few hours 
ago, and life had seemed to me like a flowery 
meadow, through which, without path or track, 
one might ramble at will; now, it rather pre- 
sented the aspect of a vulgar kitchen garden, 
fenced in, and divided, and partitioned off, with 


only a few very stony alleys to walk in. ‘ This 
| boasted civilization ef ours,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ what 
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is it but snobbery! Our class distinctions—ovr 
artificial intercourses—our hypocritical profes- 
sions—our deference for externals, are they not 
the flimsiest pretenses that ever were fashioned ? 
Why has no man the courage to make short 
work of these and see the world as it really is? 
Why has not some one gone forth, the apostle 
of frankness and plain-speaking, the same to 
—_ asto peasant? What I would like would 
a ramble through the less visited parts of 
Europe—countries in which civilization slants 
in just as the rays ot a setting sun stca) into a 
forest at evening. I would buy me 4 horse. 
Oh, Blondel,” thonght I, suddenly, ‘‘am I not 
in search of you? Is it not in the hope to re- 
cover you that I am here, and, with you for my 
companion, am I not content to roam the world, 
taking each incid-nt of the way with the calm 
of one who asks little of his fellow-men save a 
kind word as he passes, and a Gud-speed as he 
goes?” I knew perfectly that, with any other 
beast for my ‘‘ mount,” I could not view the 
scene of life with the same bland composure. _ A 
horse that started, that tripped, that shied, 
reared, kicked, crooned his neck, or even shook 
himself, as certain of these beasts do, would have 
kept me in a paroxysm of anxiety and uneasi- 
ness, the least adaprtéd of all moods for thought- 
fulness and reflection. Like an _ ill-assorted 
union, it would have given no tim. save for 
squabble and recrimination. But Blonde!) al- 
most seemed to understand my mission, an lent 
himself to its accomplishment. There wa’ aone 
of the obtrasive selfishness of an ordinary horse 
in his ways. He neither asked you to remark 
the glossiness of his skin, nor the graceful curve 
of his neck; he did not prance nor curvet. Su- 
perior to the petty arts by which vulgar natures 
resent themselves to notice, he felt that destiny 
ad given him a duty, and he did it. 

Thus thinking, 1 returned once more to the 
spirit which had first sent me forth to ramble, to 
wander through the world, spectator, not actor ; 
to be with my fellow-men in sympathy, but not 
in action: to sorrow and rejoice as they did, but, 
‘if possible, to understand life as a drama, in 
which, so long as I was the mere audience, I 
could never be painfully afflicted or seriously in- 
jured by the catastrophe: a wonderful philoso- 

hy, but of which, up to the present, I could not 
t any pre-eminent success. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENOQE. 


PROGRESS OF THK PRINCK OF WALES, 

Tur Prince otf Wales, on Saturday 29th alt., attended a 
ball given in his honor at the Cincinnati Opera House, and 
eujoyed the entertainment. No supper having been pro- 
vided by the careful Cincinnatians, he withdrew with his 
muite at 12.30 On Funiay, the Prince attended 
church at St. John’s Church, and beard a sermon from 
Bishop M‘Iivaine. In the evening he dined with the Mayor 
and other citizens; a temporary indi<position prevented 
his attending church a secoud time. On Monday morni 
the party for Pitt-burg, Penn«ylvania, stopping five 
tem minute: at the stations by the way; they arrived at 
destination at nine P.m., and were received by the 
Mayor, who read an addres. 

Un Tuesday, 24 October, the Prince left Pittsburg for 
Harrisburg, dine! at Altona, and arrive! at his destina- 
tion late in the evening. At Harrisburg he was received 
by Governor Packer. who delivered an address of wel- 
He left that city early on the morning of Weines=- 
84, arrived at Baltimore at half-past one, and, de- 

any reception, proceeded to 
he arrived at 4pm. Here he was received by General 
two nephews of President Bachanan. Ile was 
at ence conducted to the White H where he was re- 
eclved by the President. At six hed , the members 
of the (‘abinet and one or two Se ator: with their wives 
being of the party. Oa Thursday, 4th, the I'rince and 
suite visited the Uapitol at Washington and the Patent 
Office. A on was given at 1 p.m. in honor of the 

and an immense crowd was preset. In the even- 
ing a diplomatic dinner took place at the White Hone. 
On Friday, Sth, the Prince visited Mount Vernon, in a 
steamer chartered for the purpose; in the evening he was 
a guest of Lord Lyons. Un Saturday he went to Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


i 


WHOM NIK DANCED WITH. 


At the grand ball at Cincinnati, the first dance was the 
“Jubilee” quadrille, the Prince having for his partner 
Mrs. Volonel Pike, wife of one of the Committee, the pro- 

rietor of the Opera House, and the originator of the ball. 

e danced the second quadrille with Mi-s Groesbeck, 
daughter of the Hon. John Groe-beck, ex-M.C., and one 
of the Committee; the third quadrille with Mirs Taylor, 
of Newport, Kentucky—that State being largely repre- 
sented; and the fourth dance, the “ Lancers,” with Miss 
H. M’Gregor, of Mount Auburn ; also with Miss Hilton, 
the daughter of one of the State Judges. 


HE WALKS HIS PARTNER, 


At first his Royal Highness entered into the spirit of 
the affair rather slowly and formally, but by degrees be- 
came quite animated. The Prince took a partner for a 
waltz; but discovering that the lady could not waltz, he 
refused to take another partner, and waited for the next 


EVERY AMERICAN PESCENDS FROM A RED COAT. 
At Harrisburg Governor Packer addressed the Prince 


Is affords me infinite pleasure to 
wecome your lordship to the capital of the Common- 
wealth of Penneylvania, one of the 
that orig'n acknowl al 
Great Britain, and notwithstanding that allegiance has 
been severed, your lordship will perceive, by a glance at 
that long line of Colonial and State governors — to 
the portraits which adorn the executive chambers), that 
we still have a very, a ve"y great veneration and regard 
for our ancient rulers. That line of portraits is almort a 
perfect type of our American families. We can not follow 
our ancestry more than a few generations back without 
tracing the line to a British red coat." 


RIDES ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


descending the mountain 
upon the locomotive, so as 
nt ecenery of the 


HE BOWS, BUT LADIES BSUAKE HIS HAND. 


usua y pants, and, with untloved 
hands, stood upon the of the President, and Lord 

yons stood As each person passed, the 


ceeded in shaking his hand, however. 
HE PICKS UP AN APPETITE AT TEKN-PINS, 


game of ten-pins in eo «2 echool for girls, 
whither he went with Miss Tane and “re, covy 

pson, 


HOW ROYALTY TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

A Western paper says: “The Western railroads have 
made extraordinary arrangements for the passage of the 
heir to the Britizh throne, on his tour to Washington 
The train is to be a special one, under the control of the 
royal party, and the route i+ to be via Pittsburg to Har- 
risburg, and thence by the Northern Central road to Bal- 
timore and Washington. The laron will have the ure of 
the royal car to Baltimore. and perhaps to Washington. 

“The following regulations show the amount of care 
bes'owed upon him, in contrast to that taken of ordinary 
sovereigns of our own land: 

“ Lord Renfrew's special train, the pilot engine forming 
a port, is to have the exclusive right to the track over 
every thing, and every other engine or train must ! e en- 
tirely out of the way of the pilot engine at least five min- 
utes before the card time (and care tuken that ewitches 
are at once placed upon the main track , and be kept out 
of the way until Lord Renfrew’s train has pa-sed. 

“ Station agents at all «tations will exhibit a white flag 
at the entrance switch, or at a point more distant from 
station if the ewitch is on a curve, at least five minutes 
before the time upon the card, said flag to be shown until 
after the passage of the special train, indicating thet all 
is clear, care being had that road crossings at and about 
stations are properly guarded until after the passage of 
the ~pecial train. 

* Foremen or track repairers will see chat no rails are 
taken out of thtrack, or ‘he track otte: wi-e di-turbed 
on that day until after the passage of the train, except to 
remedy »b=olute defects that would endanger the train in 
passing, in uacng the proper signal at a safe di-tance, 
and they will distribute their men *o as to guard all high- 
way ‘roxsing-, to protect the *rain from the possibility of 
accident at the cros-ings. 

“Particular attention must be civeu to ee that there 
are nv breaks ir te fences that will adm: of the en- 
croachment. of animals upou the track. 

*“Truckmen will als. give ext:a attention 
the teleg-uph wire unobetructed and in 
con tition. 

“In conclu 10n, it is of vital impertance that Lord Ren- 
trew and suite should pass cover the in satety, tnd on 
time, en! it beleave- al, employes to everci-e tue atmort 
Vigilinee, to toe end the peesib Pty of ar ent to 
inl tr net exist, that it ve 
or detevtion 91 any other tran.” 


© see that 
nul working 
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CLOSF OF SEASON AT NEWPORT, 
foucu'ng the Newport seasun, which nas ast now 
closed, the of that city Toe Oce.n 


closed its doors on the tn Atlantic louse on 
the 24th. The Pelle Vue aad Elon-es will soon 
close, the steamer Gat: her di-continuel her trip-, 
and the iavorite Perry enters up r ter Fall arrangement 
next week. All this indicates tne clo-e of the re.son. 
True, a few families are wisely determined to try our glo- 
rious October weather, but yet all the associations and 
appearances of the fashionable reason have ceparted. 
After epe ding considerable time and labor i): inve-tiget- 
ing the facts in the matter, we find that the *easonm has 
been a goo! one, and, in compiri<on with the season of 
185), better than that was. The arrival« at the four large 
hotels have averaged daily, taking the whole season of 
1860 into account a handsome inc) ea over those of 1859. 
The number of cottapes let is larger that it was last year, 
and larger considerably than at #ny previous sex-on. 
This branch of summer business appears to be on the in- 
crease."* 


A LETTER FROM KALPHU FAUNIAM 


Mr. Ralph Farnham, of Maine, said to be the vst eur- 
vivor of the Battie of Bunker’s Hill, has been invited to 
visit Boston. The hoepitalities of the city, a public recep- 
tion, an escort of Ancient and Honorable Soldicry, and ad- 
dresses by Kdward Everett and other, will be given the 
distinguished veteran. He has acce pied the invitation in 
the following letter: 

“ Acton, Mains, September 25, 160. 
“Me N.P Banks, Me FW Lincotn, Jun., and others, Boston. 

“I have received your kind invitation to visit Bo-ton, 
and I thank you for the bonor you dome. Whin I li-ted 
in the American Army at the age of eighteen, I did not 
suppose I should live to be 104, and be a-ked by the Gov- 
ernor and Mayor, and other distinguiched p-.ople to vi-it 


Boston. 

“It seems st that out of all who were at Punker 
Hill, I alone should be living. It appears to me. though 
eo long ago, as if it wae out yesterdey. I can -em: miler 
the particulars of the march after | listed—how the p.ople 

and when nea: Andover Colon! Abbott came out 
and said, * Well done, my lads!" and sent out cider and grog 
in pail We got to Camopridge the day before the Battle. 
Oh, it was a terrible affair to me, for it was the first time I 
ever engaged in fighting. I served with the army through 
three campaigns, and was nt, and on guard, who 
Burgoyne surrendered. I don't think I deserve any ep ciul 
praise for the part I took in the Revolution. I felt and 
acted only as others. I receive every year my pension of 
I have to pay 


th are the me Iam 
with As to temporal matters— kind, children, faitb- 
ful friends. As to spiritual—the holy ptures, and the 


spares my life and health, you 
may expect to see me in Boerton about the Sih of October. 
Your friend, Kacpu 


ANOTHER AEFRONACUT IN TKOUBLE, 


On the afternoon of the 27th ult., Mr. Wise, the aeronant, 
made a voyage in his from Petersburg, Virginia, 
and came near loring his life. The Petersburg xpress 
says that, about fourteen miles from Richmond, he pr: pared 
to deacend into a field of several hundred eerie. All the 
time, from the moment of starting, the gas had bern -lowly 
escaping from a small rent near the top of the belloon. and 
when about 1000 fect from the earth, and directly over the 
field, the fixeure rapidly «nlarged, attaining a longth of x- 
tween lO and fat. The escape of ga was now irem: n- 
dous, and the descent fearfully rapid «pu Jirect. Mr. Wise 
leaped up into the rigging, designing ‘o escape the shok 
which threatened the car upon r.ack'ng the ground. The 
precaution was well tak: n, but did not svert the whole dan- 
ger. The car struck the grounm! with terrible fores; the 
balloon, completely collapsed, fell, and Mr. Wise wa- thrown 
violently backward ov.r the car, his h. ad striking the rim, 
and nearly knocking him A lange number of por- 
eons who were following him b. low, and saw hin ta.l, were 
unable to find him until aftc ra long search, the cere ni boing 
made in a rort cf gicn, rankly ov: rgrown wiih where 
he lay, hardly ablz to move, for half en hour. “up wae the 
viok nee of the shock that his watch bounded 1. on. bis pock- 
et, and, being torn loose, was thrown sevcru. yards away. 
Mr. Wise was not seriously injured. 


THK SUN GOING OUT. 


We shall be justified in making a “‘ personal” matter 
of the following paragraph from the Scientific Ameit- 
can: 


“ There are now more spots on the sun than have been 
seen before for many years; some of these are visible 
A giass to the naked stars 
—some of them of great brilliancy, which, from their as- 
certained distance, must have been as large as our sun— 
have totally disappeared from the «ky; and the question 
has been rai-ed among astronomers whether the light and 
heat of the sun are gradually fading away. As this would 
be accompanied by the destruction of all the plants and 
animals on the earth, it is rath r an interesting question. 
The eun's light end heat are diminished by the dark spots 
at the present time above 1 per cent." 


PERSONAL. 


The advent of Monsieur Perger in our midst has caused 
quite an excitement in the billiard world. He is a jovial 
Frenchman of 300 pounds weight, and does not speak a 
word of English, though Mr. Phelan—whoee gue-t he is 
—aays there are two languages which they mutuslly un- 
derstand; viz., cognac and billiards. Le purposes mak- 


ing a tour of the country, in company with our billiard 
chompion, and giving exhibitions 
Me will first virit New 


among the provincials, 
«kill we will only 


say that “‘ what he does not know {s not worth knowing(” 
and that his peculiar shots have never been seen or dream- 
ed of in this couutry. 

Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jun., has returned to his home, 
in Cambridge, Massachiu-ett-, from hia recent tour. He 
is in fuller health than when he went away, and has gain- 
ed much advantage from his journeying 

Paul Morphy and Louis Paulsen, the noted chess play- 
ers, are in town, and will probably remain here during 
the coming week. On Friday evening they were both at 
the rooms of the Chess Club in the Luiversity Builiing, 
but did not play together. 

Elder Kimball, one of the leading Mormon saints, re- 
cently had born to him, in one nigit, no less than four- 
teen children. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
TIE QUKEN Gors PRUSSIA. 
Tire Queen and Prince Albert «moarked at Gravesend 
for Antwerp on the day the Canadadz ictt Liverpool. Lord 
John Ruse ll accompanies the Queen wo Prussia. 


FRANCE. 
THE MEKTING AT WARSAW. 

The Emperor of Austria and rrince Kegent of Pruesiz 
will not be accompanied by their Ministers to Warsaw. 

It was rumored that Napoleon Lad caused the Czar to uc 
totified that he would have pleasure in joining the circle at 
War-aw, and di-p.! by per-onal explanations the distrust 
ontcrtained respecting the designs of France. 

ITALY. 
MOVEMENTS OF Troors, 

At latest dates, Ancona had van wombarded for nine 
tours by Sardinian Veesels, withcut much ¢ fleet, whil- it 
Was simultaneously attacked fran the side. S.veret 
fortresses, umong others Sunto L.c and Castillan, had bee» 
taken by the Sardinians,. We al details of 
Buttle of Carteifidarde, re taker. iy 
the Sardinian were upwerd of thirty cficem, seme et hocr 
rank. Ip comseyuemce of th vatory 4000 Papal troope, 
ineetly foreigners, including fitty and tne Guards ct 
Lamoriciere, with guns, amuenicien, etc., capituls 
on the 19th of ana Cown thirarms Cial- 
dini conceded honors of war tc lit body, and permittid 


th m to return home. Lamoriciere. with a tew hors men. 

reached Ancona. Nothing rmainec of his army except 

the troop: shut up in Ancona, ene bout 2000 dirpersed in 

the mountains. Th King of Sardinia had decorated Cial- 

dini with a Grand Cross of the Military Order of Savoy. 
AFFAINS Af 

The King of Napies was tuppocc to be still at Carus, 
which town was barricaded anc armed. It was reporter 
that the King’s troope and the forees of Garibaldi had «.- 
changed <hots at tm outpoets Capua. The French 
Miniter was to quit Naples on -he S ptember. Tin 
Garibaldians had met with some reversce Dear Capua, los.pe 
about two hundred men. Garibeldi, in a Lesh prociame- 
tion, indicates that he will join ih+ Sardinian troops a. 
R me and begin a march agaim: Yinice. The King « 
Napic= had published the decrees Gar ta, ordering a stut+ 
of «i: ge in all the provinece where volutionary struggic 
«xist~, and cashicring all offic. rs ct the marine as guiliy 
of high tr ason, «xe pt those onc vy. axel which went to 
Guta. The rm publicun cause was gaining ground in Napler 
and influence over Garibaldi. lt war reported that Victor 
liugo had arrived at Napks. Carcinal “porza had been 
cxpelled from Naples by the dictatorial government, 


KUMURED QUAKRREL BETWEEN GARIBALDI AND 
CAVOUR, 

Garibaldi has ceclared, in » i-tte:, sha. there exirts en 
irreconcilable difference betwoen his policy and that of 
Count avour. It was reported tne quarrel between 
the Sardinian Government and Garibaldi had arrived at 
euch a pitch that Victor Emanuel had determined to pro- 
ceed to Naples for personal intercourse with Garibaldi. 
The Nespolitan Ministry had resigned, and it was report- 
ed that Signor Ceniorto nad been called upon to form a 
new one. 

The London Herald says the :aie of Italy is involved in 
the struggle between Cavour and Geribaldi. 

The London /2mes obeerve~ that “ both men mean the 
same thing, and are enc envoring tc obtain the same ob- 
ject, but « avour recognizes difficulties which have to te 
c.voice ’, while Garibaldi believes he can rice down all ob 
eta les, «word in hand. Garibaldi’r impul<ive ey-tem is 
admirable against hie own countrymen, but Cavour’s will 
Le indispenraLle to italy as an antagonist for f rance and 
Austria.” 

TUK ATTITUDE Gr THE POPK, 


The following letter from Cardinal Antonelli, in reply 
to the summons of Sardinia »equiring him to dirband bis 
troops, has been published : af 

OM 


September 

Exce_L_ency,—W ithomut taking into account the man- 
ner in which your Excellency has thought proper to have 
your letter of the 7th inst. conveyed to me, I have direct- 
ed my whole attention calmly upon the subject you lay 
before me in the name of your Sovereign, and I can not 
conceal from you that it has coet me en extraordinary ef- 
1ort todoso. Tue new principl s of public lew which you 
lay down in your letter would be indeed sufficient to dis- 
pen e me from giving any answer at all, they being sc 
contrary to those which have constantly been acknowl! 
edged by «ll governments and neticns. Neverthele, 
feeling “eeply the inculpation= cast upen the Government 
of his Holiness, I can not refrain from st once noticing 
the bleme—as odious as it is anfounced end unjust— pro- 
nounce? against the troops belonging to the Pontifical 
(.overnmen'; and | must add that find the preten-ior 
ot deny'tg the right belonging to the Pontifical Goven:. 
ment as well ae to any other, of having foreign troops v 
its -ervice, utterly unjustifiable ‘'n fact many Gove. n- 
ments of Kurope have foreign thoop- in their pay. 
thet suljject it may be expe ‘ient tc ob-ervé that, owing to 
the character with which the Sove ei. n Pontiff is invest. 
e!, as the common father of all tel «vers, he ought to be 
less subject to critici-m then any other for receiving in 
the ranks of hie troops ell who come » d offer them- elves 
from the various parta of the © thclic world for the de- 
fense of the Holy : ee and of the Stztes of the Church, 


WHENCK THE TROUBLES Aust, 


** Nothing is more fal-e or insu!tinc then to attribute to 
the Pontifical sroope the «i-orders which have taken place 
in the States of the Huely See Toere is no neceity tor 
asking, for hi-tory has alre:dy enrcgisteged whence came 
the troops who have violently constramed the will of the 
people, and the artifi-es which have been mace use of for 
throwing into perturbation the prreater part of Itely, and 
ruining all that waa moet invivlajle and most sacred both 
in right and in ju:tice. 

“As to the conseyuences which it nas been t to 
make weigh on the legitimate actiou of the troops of the 
Holy See, to put down the rebeliicn of Perugia, it would 
truly be more logical to throw that responsibility on those 
w RO, have excited the revolt; know 
perfectly well, M. le Comte, where that outbreak was con- 
certed, whence were derived money, arms, and means of 
all kinds, and whence instructions and orders were sent 
to the insurgents. 

‘* There is consequently reason for ting as ca- 
lumnious all that has been said by a party hostile to the 
Government of the Holy See as to the conduct of its 

troops, and for declaring that che imputations cast on 
Latit chiefs by the authors of proclamations of a nature to 
ex: ite dangerous fermentations, are not less. Your Ex 
cellency concludes your painful dispatch by inviting me, 
in the name of your sovereign, to immediately order the 
disarming and disbanding of the said troops. This invi-. 
tation was accompanied by a sort of menace on the part 
of Piedmont, in case of refu<al, to prevent the action of 
the said troops by means of the royal troops. 


THE POPE PROTESTS, 


This involves quast which I will’nty ab- 


stain from qualifying. ‘Ibe Moly See could enly repel it 


with indienction, atrong in ite -egitimate rights, and ap- 
pealing to the law of nations, uncer the egia of which 
Europe na- hith rto lived, whatever violence the Holy 
see may be expo-ed to -uffer, without having provoked 
it, and «v.ius. which jt i- my Juty pow to protest ener- 
get.c lly 1G the name of hi- llolimese. 
* With ceatzments of consideration, I am, ete., 
CAgDINAL ANTONELLI.” 


WILL THY POPE “OME? 

The Paris « pines an article, signed 
by M. Grandguillet, agnin=t the me party, which, aft- 
er hav.pg the lop to tollow a policy without 
onc s#ion-. VOW him to to flight without hon- 
or. M. riealis that a» long as the French 
troops are ct Jam ith. pi and the au- 
thority of «hy sre guarante: « 

M. Grandguillot « xpresse> on carne st desire that tne Pope 
should net yuit and continues thus: “In oxpressiag 
these we heve only im th onterests of the Pa- 
for tut which at presene complicates the pocition of 
France is the preseuc: of hei at Rome, and this 
uccupaticn could cease «ll would ~implified, at least in 
potiticul point of view. It is not Reme that we occupy, bat 
is th, Papacy whch we aetene. Our oceupetion could 
NO case assume political cheracter. The first conse- 
juence of the flight of the Pope would be the evacuation of 
Rome by the French, cad in leeving we should carry with 
us great uneasiness respecting tbe future of the temporal 
power of the Pope.” 


AUSIRIA, 
REVOLUTIONAKY MOVEMENTS, 

An ‘ncendi:cry pruclemation, calling the people to arms, 
was introducc¢ ixntc Hungary from Bucharest. All. the gar- 
in were replaced cn a war footing. 

Austric tad concentrated a great force on the Po, in- 
criased the military st Pi-tclo, and restricted the nse of 
arms in Venetia. 

False reports hac occn eurrent im Paris that the Austri- 
ans had recrossed the Mincio. 


HONLUAS, 
THE CAPIUKE WALKER. 

We hevi the cepturc and death of Walker. 
After evacuating Truxillo on Un: night of August 21-22, he 
wander a « own the cont, ane fiiully encamped on the bank 
ct the Rie Negre. A letter tvom Moenduras thus describes 
che sequel 

“On the 3d ot Sepiember two British cutters, carrying 
jurty men, com: up the river, .na Captain Salmon, of the 
Joa: ts, accompanied by Genera! Alvarez, of the lionduran 
ashor= and waiked ‘othe house in whic) Gen- 
eral Wo-ke> was, and arked an interview with him, which 
was Captain Salmon--s burly, bluff yours Brit- 
ith offic 7. yompous, auchoritative manncr—intr- 
ducing birmscL .o Gereral Waik-:. informed him thct Her 
Majesty’. sloop ct wat iny cf Lhe mouth of the river, 
end tha® crchere’ near her was a ship, which hed on board 
éwo huncred Jlonduran ecldiers, and he thereupon 
demamla. surrender Wauiker and his command. 

*Gcnerc: Walker. with «haiactcristic coolness and digni- 
CO! itTasi ctrongly with ihe pompous assurance of the 
Britian fficer. asked whether demand was made by 
Usptain Salmon ¢ Mriti ofecr, and whether if be sur- 
renderca :t wouki co the Privi-h authorities? 

“To ‘ur icquiry Major Dc ian and Captain West, who 
#ere nt at tho iniervicy’, solemnly assert that 
mpliec, you ourremier ‘co me, as a British licer.’ 
The question #a sep ated by General Walker, and the 
_cme ad=wer giver ry Commander Salmon, who rather 
imughiily pai;cnizingly added, *You may thagk me, 
100, thea yeu nave « bone im your body.” 

“The Gen_ral then told them that under these circum- 
stances he would ourrender. 

“Tha: mcht, when the men were all Genera 
Walkor anc Voicncl Eudier were taken under ea guard te 
che Ie 

the 4th .nc /earus we.cnoc anchor and ateamed up 
to Truxillo, where she arrived ther night. General Walker 
and Colonel Rudler wer then jormaily delivered over te the 
Honduran cuthcritiss. 


THE MAKCH TO PRISON. 

“*The merch on crtccing wus slowandsolemm Walker, 
at the hcad of hi. dressed with much simplicity, 
marched, keeping time to “he beat of the drum, and was 
the object upon which «very cy: was fixed. As soon as he 
entered the prison he was placed in heavy irons, and being 
= iy he needed any thing, replied with but cone word— 
Water.” 

“Soon afterward he seni ior the chaplain 
and, declaring his faith as a Roman Catholic, at 
feet of the priest, wt fromt ct « «mall altar, on which 
glimmering light some cundics taintly discovered an 
age of the saviour. Among other things he said to 
chaplain, ‘I am resignid to die: my poli career is 
ished." 


or 


THK KXECUTION, 


. “On the inet., at «ven o'clock in 
Walke: was informed of the «cntence of death 
vim, and his only mply to the fatel messenger 
‘ng at whac hour he would be executed, and if 
l ave timc to write. 

the 12th, as eight o'clock in the morning, 
demned map was marched to the place of execution. 
went with a crucifix in his hand, without 
one, and listening to the pealm= which the 
ingtohim He entered the square, w 
ex. cution, the troops were drewz up, and 
rerignation. propcu 

“*] om a Roman Catholic. The war which I made 
Honduras, at the cuggestion ct certain people at 
was unju-t. Those who cccompanied me are not to blame. 
Sf alone am cuilty. lt ak paraon of the people. I receiv 
death with nm-sigcnation. Would that it were ome for 
wood of suci-ty 

‘He died with extraordinary coolness. Mis 
were placed 1n a coffin, and rest in peace as a perpetual ex- 


ample. 


il 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

An American writes fram {i uxillo: “General William 
Waiker wee chot om the inst., at eight o'clock am. 
He «<h wee throughout the ectest coolpess, not ever 
changing color when walkin. the prison to the plaga 
where he ars shut. Twe -ol.iers, with drawn swerda, 
advenced m frent of him, «n-) three, with fixed bayonets, 
followed him. Iu his right nend he carried a hat, and in 
nis left « crucifix. Betove taking his seat on the fatal 
<u ver’ ne requested the priest in attendance, inasmuch 
as he could act apeak Found « uough to be heard, to sav to 
the people that he asked the pardon of all whem he had 
inju ed in nix pre-ent expedition, ete., which fs variously 
reported by various persons. He then sat down; « file 
of ten scidiers advanced, sna fired on the instant. He - 
‘lied at once. The soldiers yeve three cheers, and was 
ever. His :emains have been decently buried, with the 
usual rites ot the Church. (¢ think there was a de: p feel- 
ing of synipatiy or his fete om the part of the peopl¢ 
enerally, oor does there appear to be any spirit of vig 

ictiveness on the part of the Government and its off 
Rudler is condemned to tou! years’ imprizonment, 
think he will be liberated be‘ore long.” ; 


CHINA. 


RUMORED DISAsTres AT THE PLI-HO. 

Rumors are currené in [..ndon of unfavorable news from 
China, but there is nothing rutkentic. It is supposed the 
advice may have been r.ceivoi ma Russia. 

MEXICO, 
THE SYTANIS!H SAILS AWAY, 

Ry an arrival at New <-rlcans we have important news 
from Meoxice. The report of the condemnation and confis- 
cation «f the Spanich bark Maria Conerp ion at Vera Cruz 
is confirmed. In consequence cf this action of the Mexican 
authorities the commander +! the Spani-h flect had Utreat- 
ened to bombard the- city, Dut was deterred ffm 2c deing 
by Com. Jarvis, cf the Americen squadron, an the « ntire 
Spanish. fleet, with the exc: ption of one vessel, returned to 


Havana, Degollado, the liberal general, had, was be- 
pics, inter. aid the etpedifiog 


| against the capital. 
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four dollars to « lawyer in Portland to get it for me. 
“I have things. to comfort me as I journey along 
various inetitutions of religion—all of which are designed 
for our improvement here, and to prepare us‘to dwell in 
that better world above. 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
quadrille. | 
ac follows: | 
| 
| | 
| 
On his way to arse ae in 
the Prince and his frie rode 
to obtain a‘better view of the 
eastern slope of the Alleghanies. They expresmed them- 
selves much gratified with their ride. | 
| 
| 
| 
President shook hands with his customary urbanity, and | | 
the Prince bowed his head as usual. Several ladics suc- | 
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[OctozeER 13, 1860, 


TUE WIDE-AWAKE PARADE. 


Trovsanvs of torches flashing in high, narrow 
streets, crowded with eager people, and upon 
hotise-fronts in which every window swarms with 
human faces; with the mingling music of scores 
of military bands, and the rippling, running, 
sweeping, and surging sound of huzzas from tens 
of thousands, but generally a silence like the qui- 
et flow of a vast river; with the waving of ban- 
n-rs and moving transparencies of entiless device ; 
and through all, ont of all, and over all, the splen- 
dor of exploding tire-works, of every color—these 
combined, at nizht, are an imposing spectacle ; and 
these every one in the city saw at the Wide-Awake 
festival on We:tnesday night. 

It was certainly the nearest approach to a pure- 
ly poetic popular demonstration that we. have had. 
Torches have no dangerous antecedents, Fire- 
works are of no party. Splendor and beauty are 
not vet proscribed. Every man who has at heart 
the municipal honor of New York (municipal hon- 
er?) must have been glad and grati‘ied on Wednes- 
day evening. There was never, perhaps, so im- 
mense a political féte which passed off more peace- 
fully. Even the bitterest political opponents of 
the party to which the organization belongs could 
not but confess how beautiful the scene was. 

Standing at midnight in Broadway, near the 
corner of Tenth Street, and looking up toward 
Union Place, vou saw the entire street sheeted 
with flickering light, and Union [lice bright with 
showers of fire-works ; while down town, as far as 
the New York Hotel, and bevond, there was the 
rame blazing torrent of life and enthusiasm, from 
which, in profuse and incessant explosion, burst 
t's: Ruman candles of every celestial Lue. 


A RASH LITTLE LADY, AND 
WHAT BECAME OF HER. 


CHAPTER L 

A ravryg, long, deep, jagged, hung with bush- 
es, trees, flowers, and rocks. A man in blue‘over- 
alls, gray bobtail coat, and paper cap, knocking 
away with a little hammer at the ledge of rock 
against the side of the ravine, moving stealthily 
this way and that, gaziny earnestly at particular 
spots, touching them with his finger, and some- 
times scratching carefully with his thumb-nail. 
‘* Blue limestone—metamorphic—feldspar—fossils, 
very numerous—”" These were his mutterings at 
intervals, dropping the fragments into the brook, 
which babbled—in the creek dialect—a little below 
him, on its way to the surf at the foot of the ravine. 

Now the man didn't know—how should he ?— 
that a little lady with curls—“ Bella,” they called 
her at the brown house over yonder—sat on the 
green plat a little above him, with her blue-dotted 
brilliant sweeping round ber and hiding her feet, 
gathering specimens of flowers and grasses, trying 
how many different kinds ske could find witbin 
the radius of her white arms and reaching fingers. 
He knew nothing about it. And if he had he 
wouldn’t have cared, for Bella belonged to neither 
tertiary formation ror drift—was neither mineral 
nor fossil—and the great geoiogist was tov abso- 
lutely absorbed in the investigation before him to 
be drawn from it by any thing less imposing than 
the last trump, or less hideous than a dinner-gong. 

So the littie ludy in curls sat gracefully on the 
green-sward gathering specimens. ‘‘ Fourteen, fif- 
teen, sixteen,” she said, holding them tight in one 
hand, leaning till almost prone, and reaching with 
the other, ‘My! how very curious! here are all 
these varieties within my reach. How rich the 
world is!”—and the man rapped away with his 
little hammer, muttering, “ Flint- gi te 
north and south vein”—neither knowing any thi 
about the other, and neither caring a wisp of straw 
for any body who might be near. 

.** Twenty-five, as I live!” said Bella, sitting 
quite upright, all aglow, and pressing her little 
round waist with her hands as though her greedi- 
ness had made her extend her specimen-circle to 
its utmost possible circumference — as indeed it 
had. 

Rap—rap—rap. 

“ Hooray !” said the little lady; ‘spirits down 
there, I guess. I should really like to know what 
that is. Must be somebody down there; and I’m 
going to have a look at the creature.” 

So the little lady gave her head a toss which 
sent the curls fying behind her shoulder, rose, ar- 
ranged her drapery just a bit—as any lady, big or 
little, would certainly have done—and walking de- 
murely to the brink of the ravine, looked cautious- 
ly over. 

man with a hammer! Funny little hammer 
—blunt at one end, sharp at the other. Ugly look- 
ing man; and not very elegantly dressed, either. 
I suppose he thinks it’s no usetotry. Right, I 
guess. Seems to be busy. Wonder what he'd do 


-if he knew I was looking at him.” 


Upon this the mischief-loving brain under the 
curls conceived the idea of making the man’ look 
up; and forthwith it became a necessity, for the 
little lady was just as audacious as any littl~fallv 
you ever saw, and liked a spice of adventure ++ ever 
ao much,” as she herself would have said it. 

The gir} touched her tiny slipper to a little piece 
of rock, and it rolled down the declivity. 

‘* Wonder if he looked up then.” 

It was highly probable that he did; but then 
there was no means of knowing; ‘and what fan was 
there in making a man look ap if you couldn't look 
over and see him do it? Se Bella, who began to 
find considerable interest in the experiment, sat 
down close by the edge, and, holding by a stout 
shrub, leaned over and let fall another bit of rock. 

déclare! whataman' Ile must be deaf.” 

Down went a third little boulder, skipping from 
one projection to another, and loging in the brook. 

“Hem! Deaf. 1 inow. Wonder if he has the 
sense of feeling left. I'll try it, anvhow ;” and the 


saucy little Bella tossed another Lit of rock with. 


man’s paper cap, right over the organ of ideality. 

Of course the man in the paper cap looked up; 
but Bella was so startled by the success of her toss 
as to dart back involuntarily; and then she lay, 
half reclining on the sward, frightened, but laugh- 
ing exuberantly over his probable amazement. 

‘*T wonder if the stupid man Jooked up then,” 
said the little lady. ‘*What a fool I was to hide 
before I found out whether the poor fellow was mi- 
nus the sense of feeling! I declare, I would like to 
see what he’s doing now. I will—I'll look over. 
I’m not going through all this performance and 
then lose the ‘ catastrophe.’ as the story-writers call 
it. So, now for one more look. Didn't that little 
stone hit him nice, though ?” and Bella, though 
she knew very well she had done enough and had 
better go home, stood up with a queenly grace and 
stepped stealthily toward the edge. Bella was a 
spoiled child. 

The geologist’s organ of ideality having been 
hit by a piece of quartz, was effectually roused 
into action ; and hence he looked up with a vague 
expectation of finding something beautiful up the 
cliff. Nothing in sight but a few rustling shrubs. 
But the habit of abstraction which fits so closely 
to vour man of science was not to be laid off like a 
garment; and so the man gazed upward several 
seconds longer than an ordinary mortal would 
have done, trving to come at a well-defined notion 
of what he was looking for. 

Bella ‘placed her little foot carefully upon the 


edge, bent gracefully forward—the curls sweeping, 


in front of her shoulders, and touching the lace- 
trimmed edge of the blue-spotted muslin —and 
looked over. 

“Oh!” 
full at her! 

The sudden start loosened the jutting edge of 
earth upon which she had rested her foot as she 
leaned over the brow of the hill, and as it plunged, 
ratiling, the little lady could only save herself 
from falling by yielding to the pressure of circum- 
stances, and skipping involuntarily, and with the 
utmost rapidity, down the steep declivity, saying, 
as she danced in spite of herself down the hill, 

“My! What shkallIl do? Oh! ‘catastrophe,’ 
sure enouch !” 

The man in the, paper cap spread his arms 
mechanically—hammer in one hand, and a piece 
of limestone in the other—and with a confused im- 
pression that an angel enveloped in blue and white 
cloud, and garlanded with roses, was flying toward 
him, received the wild little Bella just as, in spite 
of her utmost agility, momentum got the better of 
her, and catching her foot in the skirt of her dress, 
she could only fall helpless into his arms. 

“ Why—really—now—excuse me—” stammer- 
ed the confused gevlogist. He persists to this day 
that he was never so “‘ bothered” to know what to 
say in all his life. 

Bella, thongh a child in one sense, was a queen- 
ly little woman in an emergency ; as self- 
ed and dignified as swift-thoughted and brilliant. 
Disengaging herself, and moving back a step or 
two, she stood the personification of ease and wo- 
manly command ; and locking at him with a coun- 
tenance tinted with excitement, said, gracefully, 

'* TI thank you, Sir, for saving me from falling. 
I was playing a yirlish trick upon you, Sir, and 
deserved the punishment. Will you pardon?” 
And she held out her little hand. 

The geologist took the han, feeling very much 
as though his own was a lion’s paw with a little 
bird in it. Had it been a specimen of mineral he 
would have known precisely what to do—would 
have turned it over and scratched it with his 
thumb-nail ; but this little velvety hand was alto- 
gether out of his line. After holding it a moment 
rather awkwardly, looking at it half-professional- 
ly, he gave it back again, with the assurance that 
he “had nothing to pardon—was glad he caught 
her,” or words to that effect. 

“Then J will assume the dictator, and pardon 
you, Sir, for not looking up at me sooner,” said 
Bella, playfully, and bowing herself from his pres- 


There was a man’s great face looking 


ence. 

The geologist followed the figure with his eve as 
long as he could, then took a fragment of conglom- 
erate, and, sitting down on a boulder, began to ex- 


] amine it. First, he picked out the little pebbles, 


and brushed off the loose sand; then he turned it 
over, over, over, slowly, perhaps a hundred times. 
I do not pretend to know much about his thoughts ; 
but this I do know—when you hit a geologist’s 
bump of ideality with a piece of quartz, excite- 
ment of that organ is pretty sure to follow. 

Oh, ob, oh!” murmured Bella, as soon as she 
had turned an angle of the ravine. ‘* There, 
there, there! Now I’ve done it, sure enough. 
What will father savy? I don’t care. I'll tell 
him all about it; and heTl pat me under the chin, 
and say, ‘ You’re a saucy litile thing, Bella, and 
ought to get punished now and then.’ But mo- 
ther— My! I wouldn't she should know it for 
the world! Mother don’t understand me at all. 
She’d hold up her hands, and say I'd done a very 
improper thing indeed. Well, I suppose I Avve; 
but how could I he/p running into his arms, I 
should like to know? Well, it was the funmiest 
thing ever did happen, any way. Didn't I hit him 
nice, though?” And Bella, having cast a quick 
glance to see that no one was near, burst into a 
rich laugh, which ran along the hill-side merrily. 

‘One good thing—he doesn’t know me at all, 
and I shall never see him again. So I'll just tell 


father and Fanny, and we’il have a good lauzh; * 


and that will be the end of it. 
he frightened, thouzh ?” 

The little lady met her father before she reach- 
ed home, and, full of the sulject, depicted the 
scene capitally, half-bursting with merriment all 
the while. 

** You see, he is a miner, or something of that 
sort ; old, and ever so ugly. No, he wasn’t ucly 
in his face—that was real fine-looking—grave, just 
like yours, pa. But then his ciothes were ugiv; 
and— Well, I guess he is a miner, prospecting.” 

The father patted his spoiled child under her 


Heigh-ho! Wasn’t 


chin, and said the very words Bella had-put into 
his mouth. 

Pausing on the lawn, under the elms, and press- 
ing her close to his great heart, the father gave 
Bella better kisses than any other human being 
could bestow. Then they went in, with perfect 
love and perfect trust between them—the oak and 
the vine. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE were signs at the close of the last chap- 
ter that the episode of the ravine was to end in 
love and laughter—filial love and girlish laughter. 
Certainly nothing was farther from Bella's thoughts 
than the expectation of ever meeting the geologist 
again, whom,@ut of compliment to his gray coat 
and paper cap, she had pronounced a miner of the 
third degree. And yet on the very next day, as 
she sat in summer silk and winged laces listening 
to the doubtful rhetoric of the village pastor, what 
should follow the stealthy professional tread of the 
sexton straight to her father’s pew but the very 
face which had looked up at ber from the bottom 
of the ravine! The paper cap was not there, nor 
the gray coat, nor the heavy boots; but the face, 
that was there, matched in its strength by a figure 
which carried broadcloth as though born to it. 

What could it mean? Her father smiled the 
smile of a friend; and when the man sat down, as 
though wishing to welcome an old friend, while 
not forgetting the proprieties of the place, her fa- 
ther’s hand reached quietly out and met that of 
the stranger in a silent grasp. 

“There! I shall die/” thought Bella, the blood 
crimsoning to her forehead and rushing to the tips 
of her fingers. “Could any thing be more un- 
lucky ?” Thereupon Bella privately resolved that 
no sooner should she reach her own little chamber 
than she would have one good cry. And she did. 
Felt better. Indeed, after copious applications of 
cold water and a proper concentration of mind 
upon her toilet, she was able to meet the gentle- 
man at dinner with her usual ease and maidenly 
dignity. 

She said scarcely a word at dinner; partly be- 
cause of a lingering embarrassment, and partly 
because she had nothing tosay. Mr. Caxton and 
her father talked of old times—when they were to- 
gether in England or somewhere—making their 
talk conglomerate by mingling pebbles of remark 
upon geological and other abstruse suljects. The 
gentleman scarcely noticed her at all—treating her 
with grave courtesy almost amounting to defer- 
ence, however, when circumstances made it neces- 
sary that he should turn to her, 

“IT don’t believe he remembers me at all,” 
thought Bella; ‘‘and oh, I’m so glad! A perfect 
gentleman, any way! Almost as old as father, 
though. But father isn’t old—young enough to be 
handsome, any way. Let me see—pa is thirty-eight 
—I don’t believe the man is over thirty. Whata 
noble father I have got! Oh, I shall never love 
any body half so well as I do my father, I know.” 

Bella, Bella! you know nothing about it, child. 
Is not Walter coming home from sea? Walter, 
the dashing, handsome sailor. Walter, your school- 
girl love, gone these four years “* round the Horn” 
—boy when he left you, man when he returns. 
Walter, your father’s favorite, whose you are by 
dear father’s long-planned choice, seconded by your 
own child-preference years ago! You know no- 
thing about it, Bella—we must tolerate the geolo- 
gist as a member of the family for a month or two, 
pursuing bis researches in the country round. 

Bella pushed her embarrassment aside very soon. 
Indeed, she was sure Mr. Caxton had not the slight- 
est suspicion that she was the fairy that ran into 
his arms. - 

‘*Isn’t it funny, Fanny? Well, he is a gentle- 
man, any way; and so considerate with me in my 
freaks! I declare! he is ever so much like pa, 
only he isn’t my father, you know ;” and Bella 
kissed Fanny again and again, pronouncing her a 
dear good girl, in ecstatic maidenly phrase. 

Bella’s knowledge of botany was of Very great 
service to Mr. Caxton, who had long wished to 
obtain a practical acquaintance with ‘the science. 
Besides, this was a peculiarly favorable oppertuni- 
ty, for he could partially match her pleasant in- 
structions by teaching her to distinguish geological 


specimens. 

The truth is, they roamed the fields together 
very much, the man gathering rocks, the maiden 
flowers. Man and maiden—rocks and flowers. The 
strongest contrasts and most beautiful unions in 
all the world. 

Bella’s quick ear and careful eye caught at the 
geologist’s facts and illustrations with a readiness 
that often drew him out beyond himself, Espe- 
cially in speaking of theories of stratification, of 
the ages of deposit, and the vast eternities in which 
the Vulcan of the universe had wrought the earth, 
Mr. Caxton would warm into the deep eloquence 
of genius, and throw off sparks of thought which 
would set little Bella’s enthusiasm all aglow. 

Bella never felt so much at home. and yet so 
lost to herself, as when sitting, or walking, or talk- 
ing with Mr. Caxton. It was curious. The im- 
pression was that of being enveloped, lifted.- ; 

Afraid of him? Nota bit, Fanny. What an 


! 

“ Wal, T ain. He's so learned ail dignified. 
Why, when he looks at me, I want to creep into 
my slippers.” 

“ What a funn¥ girl you are, Fanny! Well, I 
know he is learned—ev r so learned, father says— 
but then, somehow, IT don’t feel it. See what he 
gave me to-lay—a whole handful of rocks and 
flowers, all mixed up together. Isn't it queer!” 


Ts it possible that two months have gone ?—more 
than eight full weeks!—sixty days! Even so. 
And the good ship J/ontezuma has reached her 
port. at last. Full. 
figure in the market. Walier will be honie to- 
morrow. 

And Bella—poor dear little Bella—fluttering 
like a feather in wavering and eddying Lreezes! 


Sperm-oil, bringing a roond - 


Four years have translated her. They have 
bronght contour, curve, blush. They have open- 
ed a revelation of thought, emotion, power—a new 
life. And now she is tremulous, restless, timid, 
anxious. And why? 

Bella does not know. 

She knows that four years of life, marked by ac- 
tivity, adventure, danger, have also wrought their 
work upon the boy who went out at nineteen, and 
comes back at twenty-three. What is he now ? 
Is he handsome, and brave, and manly, ar her 
girl-heart pictured him then. or was she foolish 
and unpenetrating, like other children. and will he 
come back a wreck of the promise of her faney ? 

These were some of her thoughts. driver into 
her mind by the relation of th: iv school-life, and 
by her father’s partiality fur Walter. But away 
down in a corner of her heart—a very wicked cor- 
ner, Bella thought—there was the least possible 
sense of regret. ill detined. and not comprehensi- 
ble What could it mean? She was glad to 
have Walter come home—of course she was; glad 
to have him come home to his mother and sisters ; 
glad to see him herself. 

And yet—and yet it seemed so sudden—break- 
ing in so upon her very, very smooth and pleas- 
ant daily life. So sudden. 

** | wonder what Mr. Caxton will think of him?” 


Early one morning. while the dew was yet on 
the grass, a young svilor stepped trom the deck of 
a packet which had just swept pracefully ard gen- 
tly to the breast of the pier. He walked rapidly, 
strongly, with the aca-swing, through the streets 
of the village. Whole families pressed their faces 
against the window-panes; young fellows left the 
axe in the log, and, with a welcome slightly sten- 
torian, met the Returned in the highway. Old 
men stood tottering st gate-ways, holding fast by 
rough posts, to welcome Walter, in the changed 
but kindly voice of «ge. Mothers ran, weeping, 
to the door-way, with shril] but broken words of 
cheer, as he passed along; and then followed his 
sea-strengthened furm with eyes brimming, as they 
thought of the unutterable joy of that mother, the 
sound of whose son's footfall even now struck the 
brown sides of the bome toward which he was hur- 
rying. 

Walter raised the latch and went in. The 
teams in the street whipped on, the women and 
children left the windows; the axe was resumed ; 
the old men tottered wack to their respective door- 
steps; and while mother, son, and sisters wept to- 
gether, a hundred warm hearts joined silently in 
the greeting. 

Not long after Walter and Bella met at the 
threshold of her home—the handsome sailor and 
the pretty little Bella. 

“Yes, Fanny, be is just as handsome—hand- 
somer than when he went away; but—” 

** But what, Bella ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Don’t plague me.” 

“IT won’t plague you, darling; but what do you 
mean by ‘ but’ ?” 

“Why, nothing, only— Well, we haven't got 
fairly acquainted yet.” 

Now it happened at precisely this juncture that 
Mr. Caxton, who was then in State employ, was 
called to the State Capitol to superintend the pol:- 
lication of a huge volume of reporta, and to atte:::} 
to other matters equally dry. On my word, this 
was not a trumped-up excuse for leaving his wi: 
friend's roof, but a true and authoritative recall, 
which he was bound to obey. Mr. Caxton went 
promptly. 

But just on the eve of his leaving, Mr. V 
—Bella’s father—took an old friend's libérty, 
said, clapping his hand on his shoulder, , 

“Caxton, my dear fellow, why don’t you setile 
down and get married ?” 

‘*T can scarcely tell. My yment has been 
so absorbing, that I suppose I have thought less of 
the pleasures of domestic life than I ought. We 
scientific men make wife and children of our books 
and our specimens, you know.” 

‘* But just compare your condition with mine, 
Caxton,” said his friend, with some exuberance of 
spirits. “ Just note the difference Letween a home- 
less bachelor like yourself and a warried man like 
me, in the bosom of such a family as this, with my 
little one, my Frank, and my precious little Bella 
there.” 

Mr. Caxton looked up just an instant. 

** T tell you what, Charles,’’ continued his host, 
waxing warmer, ‘‘t have a plan for you—a capital 
plan. May I tell it unreservedly ?” 

Mr. Caxton said “ Yes.” 

**It is just this; you remember Mrs. Cleff, the 
nice young widow to whom you were introduced 
one evening, about a week ago? Amiable, ele- 
gant, wealthy ; not much more than thirty; only 
one child, and she a bright little thing, Caxton.” 
And Mr. Vaughn pronounced the words with a 
slow, smiling, genuine emphasis. “ That—is—the 
—woman—for—vou. Mark my words,” | 

Having thus delivered himself, the happy father 
suddenly left ‘his friend to bis own reflections, im- 
agining he had done a wondrously clever thing. 

Mr. Caxton went out. He walked rapidly a 
mile or two; found the ravine in which he was 
first discovered, and sat down ona boulder. That 
ortini pfeseat er of his conglomerate 
into myriad fiving fragments. What was play 
ing under those strong and noble features it is nof€ 
my privilege to know. Certainly there was tu- 
mult and wrestling : and the conflict has long and 
severe, for the expressive face was stirred into a 
strength of meaning which few countenances Have 
the power to mirror under the pressure of any emo- 
tion. After about two hours of this silence and 
pantomime the geologist slowly rose from his seat, 
saying, 

“* Forty years old, and as weak and foolish as a 
boy 

_ Just after Walter arrived, Mr, Caxtor left for 
the State Capitol. ‘Ihe house wae full of light when 
he went away. The handsome sailor was there, 
the father and mothe: were radiant, and Bella in 
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that unfathomable mood of maidenly embarrass- 
ment, pleasure, and regret. 

He addressed himself to the long, dry work be- 
fore him with the concentration of his profession, 
analyzing, abstracting, generalizing, til the ab- 
sorption of his energies gave only time for a dream- 
like memory of the episode of which we have been 
writing so long ; but it was memory striking into 
his thoughts every day with the flash of a very 
vivid dream. 

He Jearned that he was not only a man of science 
but a man of weakness and emotion as well. God 
help us when we think we are strong! 


CHAPTER III. 


Two weeks later. Bella and Walter have been 
out walking very often—have been together in the 
sitting-room, whence the members of the family 
mysteriously withdraw. Walter has driven often 
to the cottage-door with a proud bay horse in a 
faultless harness of silver and black, and a chai-e 
se nicely balanced as to float, bulloon-like, in the 
air. 

The two have played at grace-hoop on the grass 
ef the front lawn, many a time; often ending the 
spert with a brisk battle, in which mown grass is 
the chief projectile, falling in a feathery cloud over 
Bella, or dashing full in the face and clinging to 
the curls and beard of the handsome sailor. 

Fanny has been with them often—joined in their 
walks, their rides, their tcte-a-tétes. Bella has 
never wished her away. But Fanny has felt 
guilty, as well as lonely, when with them: guilty, 
that she should share the time which every body 
else resigned to the two; lonely, as maidens must 
when they see, or fancy they see, the shimmer of 
the light which has never yet reached themselves. 

Fanny has grown demure, abstracted, half-sad ; 
Bella has grown tired, listle-s. The round of ad- 
venture has lost its novelty. She begins to feel 
lonely again. She is half-conscious of a thirst for 
something better, hisher, more substantial. But 
when Walter is there she is gay, rollicking even. 
Walter switches her face with a litile twig, and 
Bella scolds him roundly and very prettily. 
When Walter stands by the ede of the river, 
throwing rocks for the benefit of Blucher, his dog, 
Bella attempts to push him in; aid then there is a 
bit of a skirmish and some musical screaming. 

Fanny's poor little heart sinks within her for 
very loneness as she looks on these gay doings; re- 
flects on the beauty and life of the sailor, and Bel- 
la’s evident joyousness when the two are together. 

Bella goes away by herself, almost disturled, 
and yet unable to tell, fur the life of her, what is 
the matter. 

Thus Fanny gets sad and still; and Bella be- 
comes abstracted and weary. Both lose hold of 
each other, and half-suspect. Each has her fear 
and her secret. 

Bella walked down the ravine one day. There 
was no sound of hammer new; but she thought 
she would look over. 

** Wonder what will happen this time,” said she, 
resting her tiny slipper iu a sure place, and bend- 
ing over. 

** Why, there's Fanny, as I live! all alone, too, 
and looking as though she had lost every friend in 
the world!” 

Fanny had threwn dewn her hat, loosed her 
hair till it fell in heavy wealth upon her shoul- 
ders, and, leaning upon ene elbow, was pulling 
flowers into bits, and tossing them upon the little 
brook, which ram chattering away with them as 
theugh it were a squirrel and the leaves were nut 

Bella tripped down a winding pathway, and in 
a few seconis was close by Fanny's side, closing 
her arms aleut her neck. 

“ T will—I will make a confidante of Fanny—tell 
her every word,” thought Bella, as her friend laid 
her cheek lovingly, yet half sadly against her own. 

* Panny, darlin, do you leve me?” 

“Why, Bella, vou know I do,” said Fanny, al- 
most reproachfully, her eves filling with tears as 
she glnced inte the face of her friend. 

‘Yes, I know you do; but then, lately, you 
have seeme:| so diff-rent—so reserved.” 

* So have yeu, Bella.” 

“I know it; but I'm not going to be se any 
more. You see, I haven't told you all my thoughts 
as I used to—that makes a differc ‘nee; and you 
have kept secrets frou me too, Fanny. Now I am 
going to be just my old self; and vou shall meet 
me half-way, darling, will you?” 

Fanny trembled very much, was silent, then 
burst into weeping. Warm and tearful were the 
earesses as the friends leaned together on the turf. 
At last the bargain was made; for kisses had 
epened the door to each secret chamber ef each 
little heart. 

‘*Well, Fanny,” said Bella, buoyant with the 
joy of confiding once more, “I am going to tell 
you every thing now—every thing. Oh! I have 
beer so unhappy, you don't know! And I am just 
as wicked as I canbe. 1 know I am, and yet I 
can not helpit. I have tried and tried, and—” 

“*So am [,” sobbed Fanny, ‘‘ more wicked than 
you are—a hundred times worse. When you know 
how bad [ am you'll want to kill me—I know you 
will.” 

‘Foolish Fanny!” said Bella, gathering spirits 
as her friend lost them, “it is nosuch thing. Now 
see ;” and the pretty little sinner collected her 
thoughts to begin. 

** You know Walter likes me, Fanny ?” 

Yes—” falteringly. 

** And you know father likes him ever so much, 
and expects me—yeu know all ubout it, Fanny ?” 

‘*And you know he is just as handsome as he 
can be, and full of fun, and a good sailor, they say, 
and young, and all that?” 

“Yes.” It was said faintly, but frankly. Fan- 
ny lay still in Bella's urms, the tears falling like 
summer rain, her fingers trem! ling like the needle- 
leaves of pines. Now and then a half-shudder ran 
throuch her frame. 

“Now, you won't hate me, darling, when you 


know how wicked I am,” said Bella, folding the 
litile figure close, and beginning to cry, partly from 
sympathy and partly from the imminence of the 
coming conf€ssion. 

Fanny kissed the cherry lips, which was saying 
No” with emphasis. 

‘*Then you shall know the worst. J dimn'’t love 
Walter a bit! I have tried just as hard as I could, 
because I don’t want to disappoint father, nor any 
body ; and Walter is very good, and handsome, and 
all that, you know. but I can’t love him; I 
never have, and I won’t—so, there! I know I am 
fovlish and wicked ; I know he is worth a thousand 
of me, and all that; but as for being his wife, I 
can’t think of it—I can’t—I can not—and I won't 
—there!” 

Hereupon Bella brought her pouting lips in close 
proximity to Fanny's, but started, with, 

‘Why, Fanny! you are as pale as— Why, 
what's tive matter, darling 

‘*Nothing. Let me be still a little while—don't 
speak.” 

They sat a long time silent, wound in each oth- 
er’s arms. 

** Now, Bella, shall J confess ?”’ 

sé Yes.” 

** Put your face down to mine—there—so! Bel- 
la, / love Walter; and—and he told me just now 
that he—he loved me.” 

At this juncture Bella behaved most unseemly. 
Springing to her feet, and lifting Fanny as though 
she were a child, the impulsive ella danced with 
her arms about her, cla; ped her hands, cried and 
laughed at once; kissed her lips, her eyes, her 
forehead ; and then, throwing herself on the sward, 
indulged in a really joyous cry. 


CUAPTER IV. 


Tue clock struck three. 

Thomas Preston, the Lroker, turned the key of 
his desk, locked and dou! le-locked his safe, hung 
his overcoat upon his thorny shoulders, and stick- 
ing his hat upon his briery head, walked into the 
sireet with an air that seemed to say te the throng: 
‘* Better not come near me; I sha:l catch you and 
scratch you.” 

Some men seem to have been born with thorns 
sticking out all over them, like the briers we find 
among the underbrush of forests. They lay hold 
of every thing that comes near them, scratching 
hands and faces till the blood comes, and tearing 
all kinds of fabrics into dilapidation. 

The broker was one of thesemen. Not amanto 
violate the letter of the law, and thus bring himself 
into diagrace; Lr: a scheming, seliish, money-get- 
tinz, power-loving, wicked man: not a whit the 
better because he treated his victims as poachers 
do chickens—wrung their necks silently. 

The broker walked bri-kly along buried in busi- 
ness contemplations, came upon the post-office, 
turned abstractedly up the granite steps, and de- 
posited a rather bulky letter in one of the mysteri- 
ous crevices through which we all drop those 
freighted packages—uall, poor and rich, loving and 
hating. 

** A hard case, a very hard care!” said Mr. Pres- 
ton, in half-audible communion with his own self; 
“can’t help it, though.” 


** Bella, close the shutters in about an hour. 
The sun will be up then, and the light will treuble 
him,” said the nurse, shutiing the door and leaving 
the voung girl with her father. 

Oh, the cleep hush of the sick chamber! Bella 
bent over her father an instant, watching the slow 
breathing of the sick man‘a slumber ; then sat with 
folded hands thinking how fearfully still it was; 
then gare bis forehead a gentle baptism by the 
touch of ber white hand; smoothed a 
wrinkle the counterpane and brushed a speck 
from the pillow; turned the leaves of a book with 
a rustle which in the hush seemed fearfully load ; 
and then sat still a long time with thoughts of dear 
father, rnnning off te a thousand things besides. 

The door swung.slowly and noiselessly open, 
and a package of letters was put in Bella’s hand. 
They were her father’s letters—all of them. So 
Bella sat and waited. Mr. Vaughn had been so 
long aecustemed to a life of business that his phy- 
sician thought it best to allow Bella to read his 
correspondence aloud to him, even in the first days 
of his convalescence. So fixed and controlling are 
life’s habits. 

The sick man stirred, threw an arm frem under 
the covering, and opened his eves with the clear 
look which comes of refreshing sleep. 

‘* Letters,” said the daughter, holding up the 
package. 

“ Well, read them.” 

One was folded small and tucked in a little 
white envelope, the which bore the tremulous 
chirography of age. From Mr. Vaughn's mother. 
Another was from a stranger making some curious 
request. Others, upon various business topics. 
The heaviest was opened last. The very letter we 
saw deposited in the city office with the granite 
steps. It contained a startling story. A story of 
losses. 

**T regret exceedingly to make this announce- 
ment, Sir,” wrote the briery broker, “‘so unex- 
pected, so utterly unforeseen. My own losses are 
also very heavy ; heavier than yours.” 

“*Oh, father! father! dear father! don’t look 
so. Turntome. Kiss me. Do, father!” 

The sick man turned his pale face, with the 
strange fixed, startling eves, upen his beseeching 
daughte?, and tried to look cheerful. 

But the effort was vain; for the iron had en- 
tered. 

The sick room knew a deeper hush, and a deep- 
er shadow. The curtains drooped a little lower, 
and the few footfalls were very light and careful, as 
though the touch of a soft slipper upon a softer car- 
pet were a fearful noise. 

The doctor came more gravely in, spoke in low- 
er tones, with a touch of sympathy in them; and 
when he said, ‘‘ Speak as cheerfully as vou can, 
and don’t let him see your face sad,” though the 


order was begun with cheer in the voice, it ended | 


in a tone which seemed to say, ** Poor child!” 

The hush grew deeper still. The touch of that 
little hand upon the p.llow was lighter and lighter, 
and when it crept to the warm forehead it lay there 
longer and longer. 

One morning, just at dawn, a human life went 
out from that hushed room, leaving Bella alone. 

Then friends came in to do kindly duties, and 
the hush of the Ledside was broken: 

When the father died he left Bella alone. She 
had clung to one, and in the fall of the one she, 
too, was buried. 

Not till now had the chi'd the least adequate 
conception of the tenacity of her clinging, ner any 
thing like a consciousness of the utter lack of « the 
er support than her father’s heart and arm. The 
mother— Well, it was ul! expres~d in Bella's 
ewn words: “ Mother never understands me ;" and 
so she had gone tu ber father, and her father had 
been her ull. 

Now, in her deep grief, came thoughts of her fa- 
ther’s triend, more con.inuous and swaying, even, 
than the pleasant memuries which had hovered in 
her heart all along the time since he went dway. 
He was so earnest, sokind,-o noble. Unconsciously 
she had thought of bim, till he became the stand- 
ard by which she judged other men, 

Sometimes, as she sat looking forth from the 
crimson-curtain d window of her little chamber 
upon the moon-lit sea, and hills, and tree-tops, she 
would think of her father’s friend—so like him, 
with bis earnest nature aid wealth of mind—till, 
as in the old-time wanderings across the fields, and 
readings by the sitting-room window, she e. peri- 
enced anew the sensation of being “* enveloped, 
lifted.”” 

‘The only frierd in the wide world upon whose 
directing hand -he could fully rely was at this in- 
stant on shipboard, bounding along over the seas 
to California; not forgetting the little Bella of 
months ago, but putting reins upon his imagin- 
ings, and trying to reason himself into the belief 
that it was a very foolish thing to wish that he, 
instead of the handsome sailor, could have cared 
fur the dear child. 

The geologist was not a man to be blind to his 
own emotions. That he loved, unreasonably, but 
quite consciously, was a deci-ion of his judgment. 
That Bella could have lighted his home forever— 
ves, forever, here and hereafter—was.a matter of 
consciousness ; but that, if he could have done so, 
he would have been justified in calling her to his 
staid and weighty self, seemed impossible: There- 
fore Mr. Caxton endeavored to think very sensible 
things, gave her mentally to Walter, went over 
the seas trying to imagine her very happy in her 
betrothed. “God help us when we think we are 

We can not follow Bella into the daily duties of 
her village school of the first ten months—the be- 
ginning of the new life of trial and stern discipline. 

Mr. Caxton is commissioned to Australia, early 
in the lapse of these two years; and he gocs, car- 
rving Bella with him, just as he carried her to 
California a year before—carrying a memory, a 
regret, and a longing. 

In the third year of ber discipline Bella has 
reached the position of teacher in a very select in- 
stitution, where the limit of pupils is fifteen, and 
the price exorbitant. Here byt a few hours of her 
time are occupied, and her classes are in the higher 
branches. 


_ At the close of this third year we may look in 
on her a moment, just before she closes her apart- 

te go back to her old bome, for the reviving 
ot early associations. A pleasant, well-farnish- 
ed room; 4 fire in the just a little, to bal- 
ance the chill ofan early autamn evening. . Flow- 
ers and books on the table; a port-folio of draw- 
ings, open. Bella, the student and worker of the 
last three yeafs, yet fresh and buovant, but with 
that sweet dignity which comes of chastening such 
a springing nature—her face grown classically 
beautiful, her figure just perfected by the habit of 
command. 

At this instant she is looking at a drawing—a 
face—drawn from memory more than a year ago. 

Mr. Caxton, just returned from the great island, 
is passing under ber window. 

The geologist reaches his hotel, and there finds 
a letter stating the death of a brother in Florida, 
and the need of his presence. 

Passing under that window a dozen times a day, 
thinking «f Bella often as a long ago dream-friend 
many miles away, perhaps the wife of the hand- 
some sailor, Mr. Caxton tompletes his arrange- 
ments for a two years’ absence and embarks for 
Florida, Does he carry Bella as when he sailed 
to one and the other land of gold? Yes; and I 
suppose he always will. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue gray morning broke slowly upon a village 
on the coast after a night of terrible storm. All 
night long the wind had rushed shrieking over the 
bare hills and by the isolated houses, making 
rough and hideous harps of fences, chimneys, and 
the dead limbs of the few buttonwood trees, whose 
leafless trunks yet stood erect because no heart 
could so ignore the old associations as to put the 
axe to them and see them fall, Old men as they 
met in the morning could compare the storm to no- 
thing within more recent recollection than thirty 
years. Every family as it sat around the break- 
fast board wore an air of grave quiet, as though 
each heart were busy with pictures of those sad 
scenes with which the dwellers on the coast are so 
familiar. 


Bella had been the first to desery a small black. 


speck in the edge of the horizon, coming into view 
and then receding, but growing larger and more 
constant as the morning grew. The roar of ocean 
in a storm having been no part of her lullaby in 
the last three years, she could not sleep; and be- 
cause the brown house stood apart from the rest on 
ele¥ated ground, her watchings from the window 
had been thus rewarded. Fanny saw it next, for 


she was watching elsewnere. Walter had sailed 
from a home port only a day or two since; he was 
in the merchant service now. 

Though the waves rolled thundering to the 
shore, and the storm was yet wild, Fanny found 
her way to the Lrown house early in the day, leav- 
ing her little boy in charge of a neighbor’ 8 “daugh- 
ter. Fanny and Bella sat tox ‘ether, saying little ; 
Fanny very anxious, and ella under a mysterious 
pressure. 

The speck grew larger. Slowly but surely it 
tumbled in toward the land a masiless hulk, As 
the morning wore on groups of men gathered on - 
the hizhland Letween the biown house and the 
Shure, waiching the curved outlines and beautiful 
proporiions of the half-sentient thing to whieh the 
sume:imes hindly shores must cive a rough wel- 
come now. Women cengregated at the brown 
heuse and watched from the chamber windows. 
And stil the gule Llew wildly; and the billows 
held their winding sheets aloft a moment, then 
spreail them on the shelving sand. The ship came 
on as gracefully as though her march were not to 
death, rolling her bright green sea-floor into view 
with every climbing to the summit of a wave. 

There were men on board. There were signals 
of distress—sad sights to the groups of powerless 
men and weeping women. She approaches nearer. 
The women forget the storm and are hurried by a 
kind of anguished impulse to the shore. Nearer 
—neurer—-nearer—she strikes—is buried in foam— 
rises lion-like, shaking her sea-green mane—strikes 
aguin—bursts into fragments. 

Here and there a human form struggles into 
view upon @ plece.of the broken ship. Now one 
is thrown viole up the cliff, stunned, and car- 
ried back bw the #@tréating wave to struggle never 
again. Men and women rush to the verge of the 
ocean; Lut what can mortals do? For such as 
strike against the cliff there is no hope. A few, 
clinging to a single timber, are carried near the 
mouth of the ravine. The cruel billows play with 
them there during an eternity of minutes and then, 
as if willing to spare a few poor fellows, push them 
within the rocky sides upon the level floor. And 
there they all lie motionless as dead. 

The villagers, with that stern, earnest look 
which the powerless brave wear in the presence of 
death and danger, gather the four in their strong. 
arms, and place them on a patch of green-sward a 
little up the ravine. But long ere this Fanny has 
given a muffled cry of hope and anguish as she rec- 
ognizes the still features of the handsome sailor of 
a few vears since—her husband—the father of her 
boy. And so it was Ais ship that had Leen swept 
by the tempest, and all through the leng, wild 
morning had rolled fearfully in to the death-wield- 
ing shore. 

These men and women of the coast were too fa- 
miliar with such scenes to be at loss. Each of the 
bodies was taken by a few of the most experienced, 
subjected to tests of life, andi Lrought under the in- 
fluence of means which a long sea-home had taught 
to use so well. There were reversings of position, 
chafings, pressures upon the chest. One—a lad of 
eighteen—came to himself at once, after a little 
care. At last, after long and patient trial, Walter 
gave a gasping groan, the first sure sign of the re- 
turn of life; and Fanny, bursting for the first time 
into teara, threw herrelf frantically upon the body 
of her husband. Even the strange, distressful 
sounds had a music in them—the music of return- 

life. 


An hour passed, and yet the twe remaining bodies 
gave no hopeful, siges. Another hour was almost 


+ gone, and ths efforts of the most sanguine began te 


lose their. vigor. Only had they been so long con- 
tinued because of the entreaties of the women, te 
whom these strangers were types of fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, on other shores, needing the teil 


which wag theirs to bestow to-day—the effort 
which m result in_a. resurrection. The men 
ceased; but Bella, watching, had detected a little 


Teast she thought so—and she entreated 

¥ for another brief endeavor. Thus one of 

them wus saved, Then the efforts were increased 

and the time extended, but to noavail. ‘The oth- 
er never woke. 

That afternoon the Lrown house held them all. 
In the night-time Bella and Fanny sat by the dead 
in that subdued converse which betits a presence se 
august. On the morrow the body was taken by 
the friends of the deceased, and given to sleep in 
the cemetery of its city home. 

‘* Walter, what was this man’s name?” asked 
Bella’s old friend, the physician. 

‘* A passenger, going to the vicinity of Tallahas- 
see, to take charge of a plantation which had fallen 
to him somewhere. I believe he was a broker.” 

“What was his name ?” 

Mr.—it sounds like Tresley.” 

Preston ?” 

Yes, that’s it !—Preston.” 

As he rode homeward, the ld man murmured to 
himself, **‘ Poor child! she little thinks that she has 
been toiling and watching by the body of her fa- 
ther’s murderer! Murder / call it.” 


It was a strange coincidenco—a very strange 
coincidence—that it was Walter's ship in which 
the geologist had taken passage; and thus the 
Providence “ which shapes our ends”’ had throwa 
these three together, upon the shore within the old 
ravine. And Bella and Fanny had been brought 
to meet them there. 

Three years of trial had brought into full blos- 
som the germ of high womanhood which Mr. Cax- 
ton had found in little Bella, and worshiped ever 
since, despite himself. As he saw her now there 
were no misgivings lest she should find no genial, 
matching spirit in his staid and weighty self. So 
he told her a story of three years’ length ; and Bel- 
la, looking back, saw for the first time that the 
mystery of her emotions was no mystery at all. 
And while they walked hand in hand through the 
world the gravity of the one was seen to break oft- 
en into ripples, and the buoyancy of the other to 
carry with it a strength and sense which added to 


its diamond light the weightiness of gold. 
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THE POPE AND HIS GENERAL. 


Tue public will be glad to have a portrait of the 
Pope and of General Lamoriciére, who figure so 
prominently in the news from Europe, and whose 
career appears at length to be drawing to a sudden 
close. 

Pope Pius the Ninth was born at Senegalia in 
1792, and is consequently at the present time about 
68 years old. His family wasancient and wealthy ; 
his name is Mastai Ferretti. In early youth he 
was destined fer the army, and it is said—though 
this has been denied—that he served some time in 
a regiment of dragoons. However this be, he fell 
in love, when a very roung man, with a beautiful 
English girl, who refused to marry him unless he 
would become a Protestant. Declining to pay this 
price for a wife, and unable to bear the mortifica- 
tion of losing her he loved, Mastai resigned his 


opinions by his fervor, zeal, and intelligence. At 
the age of thirty he was dispatched to Chili to re- 
organize the Church there, which had been thrown 
into disorder by the revolution. , This mission he 
fullilled with’such success that, on his return, he 
was intrfsted with an important post in the Gov- 
ernment. at Rome. He shortly afterward became 
Papal nuncio at-Naples.; There he won no little 
fame by the courage and disinterested kindness 
which he displayed "toward the sick ; the cholera 
was raging among the lazaroni, and many priests, 
overcome by terror, refused to perform their offices 
to the dying. Mastai not only spent his whole 
time at the bedside of the sufferers, but sold his 
plate and carriages, and devoted the money to their 
use; preferring, as he said, ‘‘to walk on fuot so 
long as the poor of Jesus were dying in the streets.” 

Under Gregory XVI. Mastai Ferretti, who had 
been appointed a cardinal, administered the diocese 
of Imola, in the Romagna, and by his skill and 
conciliatory policy contrived to soothe much of the 
discontent which prevailed in that region. On 
Gregory's death he was summoned to Rome to as- 
sist at the conclave which was to elect a new Pope. 
It was generally understood that Gregory's suc- 
cessor was to be Cardinal Lambruschini ; Cardinal 
Ferretti was one of the scrutineers. On the third 
ballot he was elected Pope. His excitement when, 
as scrutineer, he made the astounding discovery, 
was so great that he fainted. 

As Pope, Pius 1X. commenced his career nobly. 
He liberated the thousands of political prisoners 
who had been thrown into jail by Gregory. He 
reformed many departments of the Government. 
He encouraged the national Italian feeling. He 
spoke openly against the Austrian domination. So 
novel a stand for the head of the Church attracted 
the world’s attention. Pius became the most pop- 
ular man in Europe, and the excitable Italian peo- 
ple ripened for revolt. The French revolution of 
1848 kindled the fame. Then Pius tried to stem 
the tide by reactionary measures. It was too late. 
He refused to be a party to any revolutionary pro- 
ceedings, and appointed the most unpopular noble 
in Rome—Count Rossi—to be his Prime Minister. 
It was fatal. The Romans rose, murdered Rossi, 
took the government into their own hands, and 
imprisoned the Pope, who was only too glad to fly, 
some time afterward, in the disguise of a Bavarian 
valet. 

He made his escape to Gaeta, where for some 


months he held his 
court. At length, 
the Austrians and 
their despotic allies 
having begun to 
crush out revolu- 
tion, Pius was re- 
stored by the French 
and Neapolitans. — 
Ever since then he 
has been upheld on 
his throne by a 
French army. Were 
the French to leave 
Rome the old man’s 
head would not be 
safe for an instant. 

It is due to truth 
to say that, since his 
restoratic: to power, 
Pope Pio Nono has 
evinced very. little 
of the spirit which 
once won for him the 
good-will of liberal 
men throughout the 
world. Prior to 1859 
his rule was despot- 
ic, and as inefficient 
as that of any of his 
predecessors: robbe- 
ry was an everyday 
matter in the Papal 
States; murder was 
common; and the 
jails, which contain- 
ed but few assassins 
thieves, were 
crammed with re- 
spectable persons ac- 
cused of political of- 
fenses.. When the 
war broke out the 
sympathies* of the 
Pope were openly 
manifested on the 
side of tyranny and 
foreign domination ; 
Pius was an Austri- 
an to the backbone. 
Hailing from heaven 
above, he could not, 
of course, be expect- 
ed to share the feel- 
ings of the Romans 
about Italian na- 
tionality. It need- 
ed more watchful- 
ness than ever, on 
the part of the 
French General, to 
prevent the Pope's 
subjects sacking the 
Vatican. 

When the war 
ended, the Emperor 
of the French pro- 
posed an Italian 
Confederation, with 
the Pope at its head. 
To this Pius agreed; 
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but with senile fatuity insisted that, before any 
new arrangement were made, foreign troops should 
invade the revolted Romagna, and reduce to sub- 
mission those of his subjects who, disgusted by the 
crimes of his government, and especially the mas- 
sacre of Perugia, had expelled his legates and de- 
clared their independence. This was too mach 
even for the Emperor of Austria— far too much 
for Louis Napoleon. The request of the Pope was 
civilly declined. Upon which the old man refused 
to have any thing to do with the Confederation. 

On New-Year’s Eve Napoleon wrote the Pope a 
wise, calm, and temperate letter, advising him to 
submit to fate, and to recognize the independence 
of the Romagna. On New-Year’s Day, Pius, in 
his speech to the French general, called Napoleon 
a hypocrite, and all the other hard words he could 
remember. 

The next steps in the drama are fresh in our 
readers’ memory. When Garibaldi invaded Sicily 
the Pope was furious, and fulminated a manifesto 
against him, which was laughed at. When Cala- 
bria was invaded the Pope began to quake, and 
implored protection from the neixhboring powers. 
It was too late. As we go to press, we hear that 
nothing remains to the infatuated old man but the 
port of Civita Vecchia and the city of Rome—and 
these he will not probably hold many weeks. 

General Lamoriciére, the soldier of fortune who 
took the command of the Pope’s army last vear, 
is, as his name indicates, a Frenchman by birth. 
A few years ago he was one of the galaxy of Afri- 
can generals who were the support of the throne 
of Louis Philippe. He had risen, without friends 
or patrons, from the rank of Sous-dieutenant to that 
of General of Division, and was, with Cavaignac 
and Changarnier, the idol of the soldiers. He was 
the bravest of the brave, ever risking his life for a 
trifle, and performing exploits which caused those 
who witnessed them to hold their breath with hor- 
ror and suspense. A® the revolution of February, 
Lamoricltre vainly endeavored to stem the popu- 


lar movement by establishing a Reform ministry : 
when he discovered that it was too late he threw 
himsel¢ into the republican ranks, and became one 
of the popular leaders of the party. He was a 
member of the Assembly, and.took a leading part 
in the debates, declaring himself an ardent repub- 
lican. In 1851 he was one of those who evinced a 
desire to rule, or ruin, and was accordingly inelud- 
ed in the list of the proscribed at the cowp d'état of 
the 2d December. With Changarnier, he subse 
quently availed himself of the Emperor's permis- 
sion to seek an exile albroad. 

— For some vears afterward the world heard little 
of Lamoriciére. It was understuod that he had be- 
come very pious, and spent much of his time in 
prayer, fasting, and superstitious rites. He did 
penance for his-sins, offered vows to saints, and 
attended church daily. He was in this holy frame 
of mind when the war in Italy broke out. The 
Pope, in the last distress, bethought himself of La- 
_ moriciére, and appealed to him to take the com- 

mand of his army. The saint-soldier conserf¥d, 

and for the last year has been endeavoring, with 
pretty poor success apparently, to make a respect- 
able army out of the assemblage of miserable rag- 
amuffins who constitute the Pope's defenders. We 
have the measure of success he has obtained in the 
report of the late engagement in Umbria. . General 
. Lamoriciére himself is reported to be on his way to 
this country. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 


IF any one over whom some years of the journey 
of life have pageed will take the trouble to look 
back along the road he has traveled, and count up 
the narrow chances he has run of being extin- 
guished like a half-burned candle—the lucky es- 
capes he has made—it will go far toward convine- 
ing him of a superintending Providence over indi- 
viduals, as well as states and worlds. The hairs 
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of our head are numbered, says the Geod Book. 
“There's a Divinity that shapes our ends,” says 
the great poet; and though we are not always 
saved—though fatal casualties are constantly oc- 
curring, still the cases in which we are unexpect- 
edly rescued fram impending dangers, when the 
chances seemea all against us, often by the inter- 
position of some siight circumstance no weightier 
than « straw, are enough to give immense point 
and force to the proposition, and to render the con- 
clusion all but inevitalile. Tihs exceptional cuses 
where fire, flood, and slaughter are allowed to take 
their course, we can not judge. Why one is taken 
and another left—why one man perishes by the 
prick of a pjn or the sting of a gnat, while another 
is riddled With bullets and lives—belogs to a 
realin of causes and motives quite beyord our ken. 

Surrounded on all hands by dense substancea, 
as earth, wood, and iron, the human body which 
must resist them is by their side as the frailest 
of textures. Our soft parts mar like the rose-lvaf; 
our hard parts fracture like porcelain. Seas, riv- 
ers, and streamlets ebb, and flow, and course their 
way in every part of us; throng conduits with 
gossamer banks, in which a bodkin woul open a 
fatal leak. We sustain within ourselves a com- 
plete system of pipes and reservoirs for supply, 
and another fur drainage; with the most extens- 
ive, complex, and perfect system of telegraph 
wires, delicate as‘ frost-threads, ever devised. 
These rivers, reservoirs, and wires are also loco- 
motive. We are constantly in action; liable to 
break against each other, and to be broken or con- 
sumed by the harder, stronger elements about us. 
Brick and stone war on us at every step. Water 
threatens us below, the thunder-bolt above, and 
fire on every side. A slight fall, a slip on a stair, 


_. Ws enough to break a leg or the neck ; a flying mis- 


sile will part the skull; a straw will put out an 
sye, and even pierce the brain; a pocket-knife, or 
\ess, will open the grand reservoir of the heart and 
let. out the life. It is difficult to see how we man- 
age to exist at all; and yet not a few pass on to 
eld age, threescore and ten, running the gauntlet, 
as it were, betweén rocks and whirlpools on the 
ene side, and flames and whirlwinds on the other, 
without serious damage from casualty or disease, 
te the natural end of life. 

A friend at our elbow furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing rile of chances—of exposures and escapes— 
in his own case. Others, whose sphere of action 
has been wider and more variots by tield and flood, 
will be able to exhibit a more startling record ; 
but this is sufficiently in point : 

1. Still-born, and restorefl'to animation, not by 
the thander of rejoicing cafinon, as in the case of 
the younger Napoleon, but’ by being soused in a 
tub of cold water. nied 

“2. A permanent fracture of the sternum, at the 
of months—cause unkniown—entailing a 
weakness of the chest for many years. 

8. At two years or thereabouts—dates only ap- 
proximately correct—just escaped being crushed 
under a falling chimney. 

“4, At thiree, left temporal bone laid bare by a 
fall. Skull éscaped fracture. 

$6, Same year, recovered from a dangerous epi- 
demic fever, of which one of 'two of the family 


*@, At four, escaped from a su of boiling wa- 
ter, with slight on and chest. 
“7. At five, colfir-bone fractured by a fal 


8. At six, severe’ blow in the abdomen an 
axe, which fieW ott of the handa of the r, 
but fortunately struck’ with its head instead pf the 

"9. At seven, half killed by the b of a 
rope swing. “Taken up senseless. “Send 


ehoked by a button in 
Were, at the last gasp. ~ 

10. At eight; left ankle joint laid open with an 
axe. Limb in great danger, but saved. Fol- 
lowed, a year or two later, by a like, but less se- 
vére injary to right ankle joint. , 

11. At nine, blow on the back of the head from 
a stick of wood, so severe as to separate the sutures 
ef the skull on both sides of the head. 

12. At ten, wound in the knee from a knife, 
which penetrated the joint. 

18. At eleven, blow from a handspike on the 
temple. Taken up for dead. Skull probably 
fractured. . 

14. At twelve, the extreme of mortal illness, 
lasting for months. Was supposed dying—d-ad. 
Relieved at the last moment spontaneously, with- 
out visible cause. Recovery slow, partial, pro- 
tracted through many vears. 

15. At fifteen, over Greek and Latin, suffering 
all the horrors of dyspepsia. 

16. At nineteen, threatened with total loss of 
sight from acute disease of the eyes. Recovery 
long and tedious. 

17. At twenty, life in danger on one of our in- 
land seas from a burricane, or blow. Escaped, 
after some twenty hours of exposure. 

18. Same year, attacked by an armed ruffian in 
the wools. Bluffed him off by temporizing and 
the exhibition of a firm front. 

19. At twenty-one, escaped with life by the 
Weadth of a single hair, in a freshet on one of our 
large Western rivers. Same year, set upon by a 
company of drunken savages in the night. Es- 
caped by flight, after a hot pursuit. Also, same 
year, stood the flash of a Virginia gentleman’s 
knife; who finally thought Letter of it, and ex- 
_eused the fe uncourteously given him, on the 
score of the deficiencies of a Northern cducation. 
Also, farther, same year, overturned and thrown 
down a precipice in the night. Escaped with 
acarce a scratch, though buried under the wheels 
and timbers of the carriage, which was broken in 
fragmen's. 

20. At twenty-two, lungs broken down. Mu- 
cous suppurations, slight hemorfhaces, and an ar- 
ray of bronchial difficulties, extending through a 
period of a dozen years. Chances frequently, to 
appearance, not worth a mill. 

21. At thirty-five, grown wise and prudent. Doe- 
tors and their drugs dismissed long ago. Health 


the throat. Egcaped, as it 


tolerable; and at forty pretty well established 
Lungs sound; stomach ditto; limbs ditto; not- 
withstanding all accidents, imprudences, and fol- 
lies. 


Our friend closes his valualile paper of chances 
with a blessing on the vis medicatriz nafure—the 
curative power of nature—in which, no doubt, he 
would include the protecting care of Providence. 

The accidents that make their mark, that leave 
their scar on us, we remember; but how many 
dangers there are that pass us by, near enough to 
whisper in our ears, which we never think of a sec- 
ond time; and how many others that hover over 
us, and fly all about us, that we never see—the 
pestilence, the tottering wall, the stray bullet, the 
electric charge, the gaping plank, the unseen mis- 
sile, the threatened blow ; when somebody suspects 
we have money, or mistakes us in the night for 
somebody's enemy? None of all these do we ever 
record, and it is well for us not to know of them. 
The same is true of moral dangers. Many we fall 
into—in our weakness, yield to them—but how 
many thousands we escape by the merest chance 
in the world—by some happy diversion in our fa- 
vor—an unexpected interruption, a flashing mem- 
ory or thought—which starts, and braces us up, 
and gives us the mastery, when the weight of a 
feather on the other side of the scale would have 
insured our defeat ? 


MORBID MEMORY. 


TuERe are very few thoughtful persons to whom 
the question has not presented itself, What is the 
nature of the operation of that extraordinary 
psychological phenomenon, memory? With a 
very slight effort of will we are enabled to recall, 
at a moment’s notice, long past events with start- 
ling vividness. We fold up and carry in our cere- 
brum the scenes and incidents of years of trav- 
el; we summon at will the faces of thousands of 
persons who have been seen by us only for a mo- 
ment; we invert our mental vision, and there upon 
the tablet of the brain we see, as vividly as in a 
camera, the groupings of scenes that have occurred 
in eventful periods of our lives. How are all these 
myriads of images written upon the gray matter 
of the brain, and so ordered, sorted, and grouped 
that we can select exactly those we want from the 
immense store, without disturbing the remain- 
der? Inscrutable as the mystery seems to be, we 
may yet gather some light from a study of the 
same phenomena in a state of disease. A very 
valuable, practical work* has just appeared from 
the pen of Dr. Winslow (whose researches in the 
science of mental and cerebral pathology are so 
well known), some chapters of which on morbid 
conditions of memory open to the general reader 
entirely new ground. 

Dr. Winslow is a thorough believer in the inde- 
structibility of mental impressions. Ideas once 
registered in the brain can never, he believes, be 
effaced ; they may be latent for the better part of 
a lifetime, masked by succeeding ideas, but under 
certain conditions are liable at any moment to re- 
appear in all their magical freshness. But how 
account for the persistence of memory, if the very 
tablet of the brain, in common with other portions 
of the body, is continually undergoing change, 
and within a certain time is most certainly entire- 
ily renewed? How remember, if the very remem- 
brancer is annihilated? In order to explain this 
apparent difficulty, Dr. Winslow points to the 
‘wonderful manner in which family peculiarities 
are handed dowm from generation to generation. 
Acertain stamp of featore giyen by one member 
of a family wil’ sud through a long descent, 
as we may ‘sé6 In many a portrait gallery; nay, 
little peculiarities, such as moles, twists of the fin- 
gers, a drooping of the eyelids, seem quite persist- 
ent. Some persons, for instance, will have certain 
marks on their nails, which, however cut off, will 
continue to perpetuate themselves to the latest 
moment of life. The natural inference is, that in 
the process of growth the eld and decaying parti- 
cle is succeeded by a new particle exactly corre- 
sponding with itself. The newer vesicle of the 
brain, thus stamped with a certain image, is suc- 
ceeded by a new generation of vesicles as certain- 
ly a copy of that which went before them as a pho- 
tograph is a duplicate of that which it images. In 
this manner, in consequence of the wonderful as- 
similative power of the blood, the brain is always 
changing, but in a state of health is ever change- 
less, and the ideas impinged upon it remain inef- 
faceable. But when disease commences, it is easi- 
ly understood what vagaries may arise with re- 
spect to the memory. Dr. Winslow’s work pre- 
sents us with some most extraordinary examples 
of the aberrations thus taking place, which 
amount to psychological curiosities of the most 
interesting kind. We are all familiar with the 
fact that, in the gradual decay of memory in old 
age, the images of our vouth seem revived within 


us. 
The ideas stamped upon the brain in early youth, 
although long apparently forgotten, come back 
with the tottering step of second childhood; but 
there is reason to believe that in certain affections 
of the brain the memory retreats from us in a se- 
quential manner. Thus, an Italian gentleman re- 
siding in New York, and who had acquired the 
French and then the English language, happen- 
ing to be attacked with yellow fever, it was ob- 
served that in the commencement of his illness he 
spoke the tongue he had Jearned last, the French 
in the middle of his disease, but his native tongue 
at the termination of his life. It is invariably the 
case, that our last prayers are delivered in our na- 
tive tongue, notwithstanding that we may have 
disused it for a long period of time. It is also ob- 
servable that, in many cases where the memory 
of recent events had been replaced by those of early 
life in persons suffering from illness, on the recov- 
ery of health the order of things was reversed, re- 


* On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders of 
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cent events recurring to the mind to the utter ob- 
livion of older memories, the ‘one replacing the 
other with the regularity of a dissolving view. 
But a still more extraordinary condition of the 
brain is that which Dr. Winslow points out, in 
which the loss of memory is total, consequent upon 
an attack of apoplexy. Many cases of this kind 
have been recorded, in which the mind of the man 
has been reduced to that of a young child, and all 
the elementary knowledge of youth has had to be 
acquired afresh; or, more singular still, a double 
state of knowledge has been set up in the same 
petson! For instance, a young lady, whose mem- 
Ory was well stored and capacious, suddenly fell 
isleep ; on awaking it was discovered that she had 
lost every iota of acquired knowledge, and that 
her mind was reduced to a perfect blank. With 
gteat effort she was gradually mastering, as a 
child would do, the first lessons of youth, when 
she suddenly fell into a sound sleep, on awaking 
from which it was discovered that she had recov- 
efed her old state of knowledge. Theold and new 
states alternated with each other; at one moment 
she was the accomplished woman, at another she 
possessed the mental calibre of a child; in the old 
state she wrote a beautiful hand, in the new a 
cramped stiff character, such as children do. In 
this extraordinary condition she remained for four 
years; a double mind, as it were, took possession 
of her, she being conscious only of the state she 
may have happened to have been in at the time. 
In others, again, the loss of memory is confined 
to particular letters. Dr. Greaves relates a case 
of a farmer who, subsequent to a paralytic fit, lost 
the names of substantives and proper names. He 
perfectly recollected, however, the initial letter of 
any substantive or proper name he wished to talk 
about, but the wurd itself would not be recalled. 
In order to help himself in this difficulty, he was 
in the habit of taking with him a manuscript list 
of those things he was in the habit of speaking 
about; and these he arranged in an alphabetical 


‘Manner, which he carried about with him, and 
‘used as follows: if he wished to ask any thing 


about a cow, before he commenced the sentence, he 


tiirned to the letter C, and looked out for the word 


Cow, and kept his finger and eye on the word un- 
til he had finished the sentence. This partial loss 
of memory is often the consequence of paralysis ; 
sometimes a singular transposition of letters is the 
oly abnormal sign notice’. Dr. Winslow, for 
instance, mentions the case of a gentleman who 
invariably reversed their order; fur instance, he 
always said pue for cup, and gum for mug. 
Sudden concussions of the brain arising from ex- 
ternal injury sometimes produce a total loss of 
consciousness for a greater or lesser space of time. 
It is observable, however, that upon recovery the 
mind immediately recurs to the last action or 
thought it'was employed upon before its powers 
were suspended, ahd endeavors to continue its ac- 
tion. A Tittle girl, engaged in play with some 
companion, happened to full and injure her head 
while catching & toy that was thrown toher. For 
ten hours she Wad totally unconscious ; upon open- 
ing her “yes howéver, she immediately jumped to 
the side of the Ged, and assuming the action of 
catching is it? where did you 
throw it singular instance still of the 
manner jn which the brain will catch up and con- 
tinue it$ Yast ‘train of thought, even after a consid- 
erable me, is the following: ‘‘ A British 
ls ¢ 


captain, Whjle giving orders on the quarter-deck 
of his slip’ rhe of the Nile, was struck on 
the head’ DY & shibt, and immediately became sense- 


Jest. Tle was taken home, and removed to Green- 


where fur fifteen months he evinced 
‘Of intelligence. He was then trephined ; 
and immediately upon the operatidn being per- 
formed, consciousness returned, and he immediate- 
ly began busy ing himself to see the orggt carried 
out that he bad given during the battle fifteen 
months previously. The clock-werk of the brain, 


unaware that it had stopped, upon bei going 
again, pointed to the exact minute at which fe had 
left off 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’ s Cocogine. 


Mu, 16,3960. 

Messrs. Joseru Burnett & Co, : Dpar 
but just to state to you some of the benefits I have dertyed 
from the use of your Voconine. Twelve yours ago I bed the 
typhus fever; after my recovery I found 
with an irritation of the scalp, which had continaed po ea 
noy me very much, and fe alleviate it] bed failed to find 
remedy. 
tle only for the purpose of ® hair dressing ; but to my gur- | 
prise, it has entirely removed the irritation of go long stand. _ 
ing. Deriving so much from ita use, I bave recom- 
mended it to several of my frfgmds, who were afflicted in 
the same way, and it has wholly eradicated the disease, 


JOSEPH HILL, JR. 
ILLUSTRATED RENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAG FOR 1861. 
Contains—Names of all the ; Edw. C. Bunnell, with 
Portraits Chauncey Vi th Likeness; Prof. Olmeted, 


with Portrait; Lord Elgin; With Portrait; James Stephens, 
Wite Poisoner; Mary Sh@mar—Health; 8. J. M’Re 
—all Mind; Lowell Maseh, Musician ; , 


; Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen. Garibaldi, the 
riot; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada; Deacon J. Phil- 
lips, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, Leader of the Ua- 
nadian Rebellion, 1837; Parson Brownlow, with Portrait; 


To the Ladies! 
Andrews’ “Excelsior” Yeast 


Powder 
Takes the precedence over all others, for the good rea- 


6011: 
It is always perfectly pure in its in 
but TUE BEST are used, and it is 


lents, and none 
ways of the same 


strengti. 
It is reliable for any length of time in any climate, and 
the directions for its use are simple and infallible. 

It- takes leas shortening when used for making 
OUITS OF TEA-OAK'8, and they are beautifully light 
Bagap made with this Ygast Pow pgp is not fermented, 
and is sweeter aud will keep longer than by any other 
method, It does not destroy the flour in baking, but in- 
creases its weight, and is a great saving in economy te 
~~ family using it regularly. 

t is ready for use in one minute! 

It is a GREAT sUOcEsS, and has been established over 
ten years! 

e sell on an average 1200 cans per day—over 350,000 
per annum. 

The Bret Trape throughout the South, West, and 
Fast patronize ANDREWS’ EXCELSIOR 
YEAST POWDER, and no family once using it will 
ever have any other. 

Inquire for it of the Best Traps everywhere, and be- 
ware of the common deleterious mixtures, which are sold 
cheap, and which are injurious to health. 

Try Anprews' ExceLsion Yeast Powprrs — the 
Standard Article for geueral excellence. 

Sold wholesale by 

THOMAS ANDREWS & CoO., 
136 and 188 Cedar Street, New York. 


Semmons & Co., 
Opticians, 


No. 669} Broadway, under the Lafarge House, N. Y.' 


The Grover & Baker 
Noiseless 
Family Sewing Machine 


is rapidly superseding all others for family use. The 
Dovusie formed by this Machine is found 
to be the only one which survives the wash-tub on bias 
seams, and, therefore, the only one permanently valua- 
ble for Family Sewing. 

READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY: 


“Mrs. Jerreuson Davis presents her compliments to 
Grover & Baker, and takes pleasure in saying that she 
has use one of their Machines for two yeara, and finds 
it still in good order, makes a beautiful stitch, and does 
easily work of any kind."*"— Washington, D. C. 

“*I take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have more than sustained my expecta- 
tion. After trying and returning others, I have three 
of them in operation in my different places, and, after 
four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Ham- 

, Senator, of South ina. 

**My wife has had one of Grover & Baker's Family 
Sewing Machines for some time, and I am satisfied it is 
one of the best labor-saving machines that has been in- 
vented. I take miich pleasure in recommending it to the 
public."—J. G. Harria, Governor af Tennessee. 

“ The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine has performed 
fully equal to representation. My negro clothes were 
made with it last fall, and again this spring; and the 
clothes for winter are now being made with it. The 
coarsest kerseys, lowells, denims, ete., were ured for the 
clothes. It has been used on many fine articles, such as 
calicoes, etc,, for family wear, I am perfectly satisfied 
with it, and would not be deprived of its use for three 
times the ceet of it.""—Hon Judge McGuire, Monroe, La. 

* On the recommendation of a friend, I procured, some 
months since, one pf your Family Sewing hinea. My 
family has been most successful in ite ure from the start, 
without any trouble or difficulty whatever in ite manage . 
ment. My wife says it is a ‘family blessing,’ and could 
not be induced to dispense with its use—in all of which 

Ex-Governer 


I most heartily concur."' — James 
of Pennepleania. 


OFFICES. 

495 Broadway, New York; 730 Chestunt Street, Ph 
delphia; 181 Itimore Street, Baltimore; 249 Kin 
Street, Charleston; 11 Camp Street, New Orleans; 12 
North Fouith Street, St. Louis; 58 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati; 171 Superior Street, Cleveland; 115 Lake 
Til.; and all the principal cities and 
towns In the United States. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 

CATARACT 
WASHING 
‘|, Theonly Washing 


Machine that 
stands the Test of 
Use, 


Send for Circular, 
| with Testimoniala 


Saye. the, 


Ue urniture, T 


ELLJFTIO 
$6. Bed Spring Co. $5. 


have removed from Broad way fo their new and spacions 
store No. 14 Chatham 8t where, with greatly in- 
creased facilities, they are now able to supply the de- 
mand for their 

UNRIVALED ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOMS. 

Parties who have been u heretofore to procure 
our Beds may now order with @ certainty of receiving 
prompt attention. 

The immense number of Springs sold warrants us in 
reducing the price of the full size to $5. In addition, 
a liberal discount is made to agents and dealers buying 
in quantities Every reader is invited to send for our 
descriptive cirealar. Address GEO. F, GRAY, Secreta- 
ry. No. 154 Chatham St, N.Y. P.8.—BEDSTEADS and 
BEDDING at lowest cash prices. ; 


= — 
| 
Ad & 
livatTr, 
4 Beekman 
| = New York. 
2p 
% yime 
| Sa» 
Ge 
Wife Poisoner; J. W. in Superintendent of Schools ; 
Prof. Groux, Numismatist; Henry Wella, American Ex- 
| | | Learning Phrenology at Home; Phonography and Report- 
| ing; Phrenology in Philadelphia; Reporter's Directory; 
Table of Eclipses; Calendars calculated for Different Lati- 
| tudes, etc. Only six centa. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
908 Broadway, New York. 
| | 
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R. Hoe & Co., 


New Hand-Power Cylinder 
Printing Machine. 


The subscribers have recently constructed a new 
SINGLE CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINE, 
expressly designed for those offices where the business is 
too great to be done on an ordinary Hand-press, but not 
sufficient to warrant the purchase of a high-priced, fast 
machine, to be driven by steam-power. The I’ress now 
off-red is very light and convenient in form, and is con- 
structed in the most thorough and substantial manner. 
It has the registering and the patent self-flying appara- 
tus, and the best newspaper work can be done on it. 
One man at the crank can easily work off 700 to 800 im- 
pressions per hour. It is constructed so that steam-pow- 

er may be applied when required. 

Copy of our Illustrated Catalogue, containing particu- 
lar description of the machine, with sizes and prices, 
will be furnished on application, 

k. HOE & CO., 
Nos. 29 and 81 Gold Street, New York. 


Publishers of newspapers are at liberty to insert this ad- 
vertisement three times in their weekly paper, with this 
note, at any time during the next zix months, but not later, 

rovided they purchase type or materia] of our manufacture 
four times the amount of their bill, which will be al- 
bowed in settlement of onrs on receipt of a copy of their pa- 
per containing the advertisement. 


CARBO-AIR LIGHT. 
A New Light. 


Parties desirous of a light unequalled for economy, 
brilliancy, and portability, will do well to address ns, and 
get circulars of description; and merchants, divines, 
medical men, students. and otters, will de well to call 
and examine. CALLENDER & 175 Broadway, 
and 2 Cortiand Street, N. Y. Agents wanted. 


The Sunday-School Times. 


This is a Weekly Religius Paper, published by the 
Amenioan Union, at the very low 
price of 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

It is designed for Panents, Tracuzns, and al) who 
are engaged or interested in the religious training of the 
young. It is also an excellent Famity l’aren. 


Canvassers Wanted in all Parts of the 
United States. 


Special Arrangement for the Present 
Season. 


I. To Teachers or others, who are willing to canvass 
for this paper, and who will rend us, at one time, the 
names of SEVEN NEW BSCEIKERS, and seven dollars ia 

we will give acopy of WEBSTEIN'S UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO DICTIONAKY, NEw PICTORIAL EDITION, price 
$6 00; or of LIVPINCOTTI’S UNIVELKSAL GAZET- 
TEER, price $6 (0. 

Il. To those who will send us, at one time, the names 
of TEN NEW 6UDSCEIUERS, and fen dollara in cash, we 
will give a copy of the new and splendid MAI’ OF AN- 
CIENT JERUSALEM, sold by our Society, 5 feet by 8, 
mounted and colored. Price. $'0. 

IIf. Persons who prefer as « compensation Sunday- 
School Booka, published by the American Sunday-sclhion! 
Union, may obtain full information by addre-sing to the 
subscriber a letter of inquiry, enclosing a three-cent 

stamp. 

IV. Persone who prefer canvaing for compensation 
in money, and who can produce satisfactury testimonials 
as to character, will receive moat liberi terma. 

In all cases, under this urrangemen:, the 
Post Office each individual subscriber 


muat the 

<a MONTHLY TIMES. The Sunday-School Times 
for the first week in each month, is alew issued in a sep- 
arate , as a Monti.y paper, for those schools and 
families who do not wish to take it weekly. Price. to 
single subscribers, cents a year. In awarding premi- 
sation to canvassers, four single subscrib- 
the same as one 


ums or com 


CH” Specimen copies of the paper, and other docn- 
ments needed in canvassing, will be furnished gratui- 
tously on application. 

Address WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, Treacurer, 

AMBRICAN “UNDAY-SCHOOL LION, 
PULLADELPULA. 


DE BOW’s REVIEW, 
FOR OCTOBER. 


New Orleans and Washington City. 


The work is moch enlarged and improved, and the range 
of subjects greatly extended. It ic one of the cheapest 
Magazines published, embracing from 130 to 140 pages 
monthly. 


TERMS, $5 PER ANNUM; OR, THREE 
COPIES FCR $10. 


The Nambers, or Volumes, for previous years may still 
pe had from the office. Twenty-nine Volumes have been 
published, and the circulation is increasing in every quar- 
ter. The leading offices are at New Orleans and Wazhing- 
tom City. It is now the leading Industrial, Statistical, and 
Commercial American Magazine. 


Contents—October Number. 


STATESMANSIITP. 

REMINISCENCES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mitton, SourueY, anp Brron. (Fitzhugh.) 

Qvo (Moore.) 

Tus Soprn—In tue on Ovr or rt. (Roane.) 

COMMERCIAL — AGRICULTURAL AnD INTELLECTUAL INDE- 
PENDENCE OF TUE ScuTu. London.) 

COMMERCIAL MISCELLANY. 

Geercr 

Inpustey. (Gregg.)* 

Taos Press or Mississirr1. (Patridge.) 

Corron Szep Propect or Tur Sovru. (Cist.) 

CANAAN AND TUE Necro (Cartwright.) 


Address J. D. Be DE BOW, 
Washington City, or New Orleans. 


gy” The trade supplied upon the usual discount. The 
Monthly Numbers may be had in New York from ROSS & 
TOUSEY, 121 Naseau Street. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR DELICATE FEMALES AND YOUNG 
This f the che: 
amous purifier of the cheapest, 
and best alterative and curative medicine they eau take’ 


| MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes. 
PAILLARD & 


MAKTIN, Importers, 
Musical boxes repaired. 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Brodis has Made 


A Grand Opening. 
The Greatest Display 


Fall and Winter 
CLOAKS, 


Ever made in the United States! 


At the 
UP TOWN PALACE, 
FIFTH AVENUE, 
Corner of TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
And the well-known stand for 
CLOAKS, 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, 


NEW 


O YOU PREFER SICKNESS to 
HEALTH ?—If not, you -hould learn the art of keep- 
ing well from THLE WATecRCURE JOURNAL. The 
tober number contains: Ilow I cured a State«man; Bun- 
jons—their Cause and Cure ; Puerperal Fever; llow I saved 
Joe Williams; Short or flowing hair for Women: A Uhal- 
lenge to the Allopath:; Horrors of Druggery; The Whor- 
tleberry Wherryman;: Practical Hint®; Process of Dying. 
&e., &. Publi-hed monthiy; 10 cents a number; $1 a 
year. Agents wanted. 
FUWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 
Tus Hamts or Goop $1 2 
CESAR TEAL. Lalzac's 


(sreat Novel 100 
Ceniositizs. 21 Series 1 
\\ OMAN (la Femme). Michelet's New Book 
I’RIVAT* CORRESTONDENCE 


Dr. GREAT ImtuvLaTIon. 2 Series 2 
opies sent by mall, postage Sree, by & 
CARLETON, Publishers, New York. 


ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
U MES HARPER'S WEEKLY and MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE can always Le hail of 
A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Recipe for making Honey that 
made by been. Does not cost over 6 «nts per peund; no 
Anmobus. — for $1. Address Union Agency, Provi- 


VATSO™ GNA 


Important and True! 

ARE YOU suffering from that dread disease, Necrat- 
Gia? WATSON'S NEURALGIA KING 
will immediately cure. 

ARE YOU racked with the tortures of Rrecwatisu? 
WATSONS NEURALGIA KING will 
speedily relieve. 

ARE YOU suffering with the gnawings of Drsrzrs1a? 

. WATSON'S SEURALGIA KING will im- 
prove your digestion. 

ARE YOU groaning with pain, with Gort in your 
limbs? WATSON'S NEURALUIA KING 
will assuage your pain. 

ARE YOU aware of the Rewepr? 
WATSON'S NEURALGIA KING, a certain 
cure for disease. 

Bey tt anp Try It. 


Prepared A. I. MATHEWS, 
2°0 Main Street, Ituffalo, N. Y. 


BARNES & PARK and F. C. WELLS & CO., Whole- 
sale Agents, New York. 


MITCHELL’S SILVER OIL 
For Sewing Machines. 
CARLE & STRONG, Agents, 153 Water Street. N. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior to 
Eau de Cologne as a lotion for the Toilet. A small 
quantity used in the Bath produces a soothing and pu- 
rifying effect, cleansing the skin, and allaying all ten:- 
ency to inflammation. It is a reviving perfume and a 
powerful disinfectant Its refreshing and invigorating 
properties render it an indispensable requisite for the 
Toilet. For Sale by Mess. CASWELL, MACK & Co., 
and all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


EADQUARTERS for all BUYERS of 
JEWELRY at W. A. HAYWAKD'S, No. 208 
Broadway, Manufacturing Jeweler.—No one who wishes 
to purchase Jewelry of any description should fail to call 
upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing. articular 
attention paid to orders. Any parties wishing samples 
to order from can have them sent, with the privilege of 

exchanging any thing that may be sent. 

W. A. HAYWARD, No. 208 Broadway. 


Le Monde Elegant, wit! 3 patterns, sent by mail 
for 2 centa. M. CURTISs, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 


$100 per month made by any one with 
Stencil Tools, I seli the cheapest and 
best. Ke sure and send for my circular. Address JOIN 
MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


WO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail. No pay expect- 

ed until received, read and approved. Address, Dr. 8S. 
S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Int. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure 
of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Kheumati-m and 
Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Preserv- 
ing Health to 100 veara, 3060 pages, 26 engravings. 
Price fifty cents, in silver or Postoffice stamps, 

2d. A work on the Cause and cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver. Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 
town, and postoffice, 


Central Park Skates. 


The attention of the Trade 1s now called to our samples 
of Kna tsh Skate», both Ladies’ and Gentlemen's. These 
goods have just been received per Steamer, and will be rold 
to the Trade very low. Call and make your selections 
while the Stock is fr2sh, or send your orders by mail to 

JOSEPLL MERWIN, 


Importer. 
267 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Chilton on the Croton. 


THE DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by Meser=. 
McKENZIF & O'MARA, is the kind of Porous Filter to 
which I alluded in my recent report to the Croton Board, 
I con-<ider the artificial sand-tone, which constitutes the fil- 
tering medium, to be an excellent article fur the purpose. 
The instrument quite durable, and only requires to be re- 
versed, occasionally, to in-ure it# action. 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemiet. 

Visit the sources of the Croton River, and observe the 
dyeing establi<hments, «table-yards, and other causes of im- 
purity, or read Herper's for March, on the * Inhabitants 
of the Croton and other River Waters,” and you will not 
drink it unle«s filtered. Sold and warranted by 

McKENZIE & O'HARA, No. 326 4th 8t., New York. 


Pew Discases “ue as much suffering, both of 
mind and body, az Dyspepsia. Experience has fully dem- 
onstrated that the Or: qenated Litters have a remarkable 
power over this diseaze, as well as in cazes of Indigestion, 
Water Brazh, Acidity, Flatulency, and General Debility. 
Prepared by &. W. Fowre & Co., Dosfon. Sold by Drug- 


gists and Agents everywhere. 


Lyon’s Kathairon for the Hair — "ing 
hax ever boon made which has given euch umver-al sati-~ 
fac ti nh It - re-tores, pre- 


the hair, and impart~ a de- 
lizhtfulo'or. \ if you wi-ba 
healthy 408 THe nar. had of hoir, 


every here. 


try it. Sold — 


Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machine Co. 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than 

any in market or money refunded. 

(‘ffices 558 Broadway, N. Y., and 292 Washington 

Street, Boston, Mass, 
AGENTS. 

A. Munroe & Co., 24 and 26 Camp Street, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Hloward Huggins, 02 4*h Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. EF. Huggins, 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

B. MeKay, 269 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Agents wanted. 


Wedding Cards, ‘Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at E-verdell’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot, S01 Broadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&e. specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


WORCESTER'S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 


14th St.. cor. 31 Av., N. Y. 


TRANGERS IN THE CITY SHOULD 
not fiil to vi-it the PHHRENOLOGICAL CABINET 
and MUS! UM of FOWLER & WELLS, No. 305 Broadway. 
Ilere may be seen (admiaion free) busts and cute from the 
heads of many of the di-tingui-h- d and notorious m.n 
of the age—Statermen, Urators, Philosophers, Murderers, 
Thiever, &c., &e. Compl te Phre nological D.lineations of 
Character wich full descriptions given when desired. 


1200 A YEAR made by any one with $10 Patent 
Stencil Tools ; stock included 
tail for $150. With activit 


ized in two weeks’ time. only reliable source for 
these Tools is at Fullam’s American Stencil Tool Works, 


the largest and pe Manufactory in the 
World, located hy Vt Saleeroome. 212 
Broad , New York, 13 Merchants’ Fxc , Boeton, 
and Spriugfeld, \'t. Photographic view of Ameri- 


paper. These Works command the exclusive and en- 
tire control of the whole River, at all seasons, and the 
machinery fur manufacturing Stencil Tools is driven 
by a waiter wheel of seventy-five horse power, 

ing immense and unlimited advantages, which noother 
concern cap to claim. The $10 cutit is for 
cutting small name plates and busipess cards. Jools 
for cutting large work of a'l sizes furnished for $25. 
No experrence rs necessary in using any of these Tools. 
Do not fiil to send for -nd circular. And if 
you buy Stencil Tools, be sure to get Fullam’s, as they 
are universally known to be the only perfect cutting 
Tools made. Address or apply to 

A. J. FULLAM, 


Springfield, Vt., 13 Merchants’ Ex » Boston, or 
212 Broadway, New York. 


68 


axp| THREE Gattons Haxpsome 
SOFT SOAP 
i Made in 
Five Minutes 
70 | by simply dissolving one pound of B. T. 
| BABBITT'’S Concentrated Soft Soap in 


| one gallon boiling water and adding two 


gallons warm water. 
68 (ce No Grease is required. 4} 
| Put up in packages to suit orders, 
Address 
AND . T. BABBITT, 


Rn. T. AN 
No. 70 WASHINGTON STREET, 


70 


Nothing to Do. 


Many young men are idle merely becanse thev hare 
nothing profitable to engage their attention. All such 
can Larn how they may obtain profitable employment, 
by inquiring of FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 


AND DEFORMED LIMBS. 
—My daughfer has been paralyzed, and comp: ile! 
to use a crutch all her lif. After other remedies tuiled, I 
applied to Dr. J. P. MANN of Na. 126 Weet 39h St., New 
York. She now walks with straight limb:, and ha= no use 
for a crutch. C. A. BOUTON, New York. 


QGOLOMON & HART, 
Broadway, 


569 
are now offering at retail their full importations of 
CURTAIN MATERIALS AND FURNITURE COYV- 
-RINGS, 
and would call the particular attention ef parties fur- 
nishing to their splendid display of 

NEW STYLES AND NEW IMPORTATIONS 

BROCATELS, SATINS AND SATIN DELAINES, 


TAPESTRYS, TABOURETS, PLUSHES, REPS, 
LASTINGS. 


IIANDSOME STRIPED COTTON AND 
WORSTED DAMASKS. 


PIANO AND TABLE CovVERS, 
CORNICES, BANDS AND PINS. 
With an unn-ually large stock of 
LACE AND MUSLIN (“URTAINS, 
VESTIBULE LACES AND MUSELINS, 
AND GOLD AND PAINTED WINDOW SHADES 
of their own manufacture. 


S. & Hl. are prepared to execute, at extremely low 
prices, every style of Curtain work, Upholstering and 
Decorating, in the elegant and substantial style for 
which they are celebrated. 


Mic for 25 Cents.—A set of wonder- 
ful little Microscopes sent by mail (free) for $1. * They 
are no humbug, but a curious re: litv.”— Welcome Gueet. 

c. B. UNDERWOOD, 114 Hanover Street, Boston. 


GOLD PENS. 


BARD, BROTHERS & CO., manufactarers of Gold 
Pens, Pen and Venecil (‘ases, No. 21 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Also, Manufacturers of Bard & Wilvon's Patent 
Ang lar Nib Gold Pens. Manufactory, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Goid Pens repaired or exchanged, 


“Why stand ye all the day idle?” 
NY Lady or Gentien:an in the United States, posses- 
sing from $° to $7. can enter into an easy and re- 
speetable business, by which from $5 tu $10 per day can 
be realized. For particulars, addre-s (with stamp), 
W. ACTON & 
No. 37 (old 41) North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Hare just Published : 


WHEAT AND TARES. A Novel. 12mo, Muslin, 75 
centa, 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE, A Novel. By Witxrm 
Corus. Anthor of * Autonina,” “The Queen of 
llearts."" The Dead Scret,"” “With Illustrations 
by Joun McLenan. 8-0. Paper, TS cents; Muslin, 
$i. 00. (The New Lditi.n will be reacy in a Sew 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES. By Mrs Fuuis, Anthor of 


‘* Mothers of Great Men." 12mo, Musiin, $1 


Ilanren & Peoruers will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, post»ge paid ¢or any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


Agents Wanted 
In all Parts of the Country 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
Pictorial Field-Book of the 


Revolution. 
In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 


1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS. to each of whom a especial District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Now Ready: 
HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For October, 1860. 


The Stay-at-Home Traveler can, in this Number of the 
Macazting, by the aid of Writers and Artists, visit some 
of the least-known regions in three quarters of the globe. 
—Mr. will conduct him acress the North- 
west plains of America, the present habitat of the buffalo, 
stretching to the “lied River and Beyond,” introducing 
him to the hulf-breeds, who are the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in those vast regions. —Mr. ATKiInsoN will accom- 
pany him through the lofty mountains and over the pas- 
toral steppes of Northern Asia, making him at home in 
the camps of the Cossacks, the aouls of the Kirghis, and 
the tents of Tartar ~ultans.—Captain Breton will lead 
him half-way across the African Continent. through the 
equatorial region unexplored by Livinestons and 
Baztu.—The-e papers. with genial 
Quiker Poem, and Ilorptn’s gracetul Illustrations ; Mr. 
stirring Carolina Bailad; Mr. 8 Sketch of 
a Dinner at the Mayor's, memorable on account of the 
guests assembled ; with the Miscellaneous Papers noted 
in the Table of Contents. make up a Number of the Mag- 
azine which, the Publishers trust, will prove 
to their Keaders. 


lara, address 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year. . . « « « « $300 
Two Copies for (me Year. . . . 5300 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tun Sun- 
SCRIDERS. 
Haerer’s and Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 
The Postage upon Magazine” must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents @ year. 
HARPER & BROTIIERS, 
Squvars, New York. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a $2 50 a Year 


TERMS OF WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks ee ea $1 00 


One Copy for Two Years . . « 40 
Five Copies for One Year. . . .« 9 00 
Twelve Copies for dime Year . 20 00 

00 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year - «-@ 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Clib of TWELYB 
or TWENTY-FIVE “UBSORINERS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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